








DWARF PEARS—DEEP PLANTING. 


Dlwarf sia Planting, 


on the oulnns of Dw ol ely a cali’ of primary 
interest to the pomologist who grows fruit for the 
market, and scarcely less so to the consumer. The 
question as to whether Dwarf Pears can be profit- 
ably grown for market has not yet, in the minds of 
many, and especially of the inexperienced, been sat- 
isfactorily settled. While many cases of undoubted 
success have been adduced affirmatively, the nega- 
tive side of the question has not been wanting in 
its examples of failure. Our own opinion on the main 
question is pretty decided, and will form the sub- 
ject of an article on a future occasion. We think we shall be better under- 
stood by the young pomologist by confining our remarks to one point at a 
time. 

The causes of failure are frequently more difficult to understand than the 
means of success, and consequently assume a preponderating importance. 
The causes of failure in the culture of the Dwarf Pear are various, some of 
them being manifest to the most casual observer, while others are difficult 
to be understood. We shall confine our remarks on this occasion to one 
cause alone, which we believe to have been more prolific of failure than 
any other which can be named. We allude to deep planting. We shall 
probably be told that deep planting—planting up to the junction of the 
quince and pear—is recommended by the best writers in the country. We 
admit that this is so ; the recommendation proceeds from gentlemen whom we 
gladly recognize as giants in pomology ; and yet our own experience and a 
pretty extended observation, convince us that such a recommendation, un- 
qualified as it is, is not good sound doctrine in pear culture. Is deep planting 
ever recommended in the case of any other tree or plant than the Dwarf Pear? 
Do we not rather do just the contrary? A leading principle in terraculture, 
recognized and practised by intelligent practical men, and by none more readily 
than those who recommend deep planting for the Dwarf Pear, is to keep the roots 
near the surface, and the surface well stirred. The principle is sound both in 
theory and practice, and is inconsistent with deepplanting : its importance is 
greatly enhanced when trees are set in either a shallow or a heavy, undrained 
soil. Plants take up no unimportant portion of their food from the atmos- 
phere through their roots, and they do this most readily when the roots are 
near the surface ; and they are then also in the best position to be benefited 
by the annual top dressings which are indispensable to the successful cul- 
ture of the Dwarf Pear. If we mistakenly plant too deep, nature will at 
once begin to rectify the mistake by throwing out a series of roots nearer 
the surface ; sometimes, under favorable circumstances, with no untoward 
results, but very often, and especially in plants constitutionally weakened 
by artificial culture, the process exhausts the vital energies of the plant, and 
it lingers for a while, and then dies. Deep planting has no analogy in 


‘Nature, and experience has not taught us that she has made an exception in 
favor of the Dwarf Pear. 
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We design this article mainly for the novice, and wish to make it short 
and practical; we shall probably best do this by giving a brief chapter 
from our own experience, which has been abundantly confirmed by a multi- 
tude of similar cases which have come under our own eye. When, many 
years ago, we first planted Dwarf Pears, we got trees from two leading 
nurserymen, and put some in pots and some in the ground. The ground was 
thoroughly prepared for all alike. Some of the trees were worked high, 
some low. We were told to plant up to the junction of the quince and pear ; 
this advice seemed well enough in regard to those trees that were worked 
low, but in reference to those that were worked from {§fteen to twenty inches 
high, seemed so repugnant to what we deemed good practice, that even our 
respect for the authority of those who recommended it could not induce us 
to plant all our trees in that way. Some were planted up to the junction, 
and some at the depth at which they stood in the nursery rows. The soil 
was a light loam, and consequently more favorable to deep planting than a 
heavy one. Now mark the result. Those that were worked low, and those 
that were planted as they stood in the nursery, did well, and have borne good 
crops of fruit for upward of fifteen years ; the first, however, after a while 
threw out roots from the Pear, and made the largest and most vigorous 
trees. Those that were worked high and planted deep mostly made a feeble 
growth, and some of them finally died. At the end of two years those that 
remained alive were but little larger than when planted, and were so mani- 
festly diseased that we took them up. We found that new but feeble roots 
had been emitted from the upper portion of the quince stock covered by soil, 
but the lower part had decayed, roots and all, and presented a charred ap- 
pearance very much like the Pear blight. The diseased part in some cases 
extended so far up the stock as to make it manifest that the death of the 
tree could not be very remote. Where there seemed to be any hope of 
saving them, the decayed part was cut away, and the trees replanted. 
Some of them afterward made good specimens, and others died. We sub- 
sequently made experiments in deep planting with precisely the same results ; 
and we have seen and examined so many cases of the same kind in the 
grounds of our friends, that not a doubt lingers in our mind as to the im- 
propriety of the practice. 

The mistake made by those who recommend deep planting, consists in not 
regarding the manner in which different nurserymen work their trees ; on 
some of the latter must rest the responsibility of many of the failures in the 
cultivation of Dwarf Pears. We know that it requires more time and care 
to work trees low ; but an additional charge can be made for this. It is 
nothing to the purpose to say that the purchaser will not pay such additional 
charge ; for besides the consideration that the purchaser will naturally con- 
sult his best interests, the nurseryman has this matter entirely under his own 
control. 

It will be seen, then, from what we have said, that the true theory in 
planting Dwarf Pears is, to set them up to the point of junction when the 
trees are worked low, but otherwise to plant them as they stood in the nursery. 
You may, by pursuing a different course, sometimes succeed, but it will 
only be under peculiarly favorable conditions of soil and great vigor in the 
trees. Success, however, we feel assured, will be more certain under all 
circumstances by regarding the conditions we have laid down. And we 
appeal to nurserymen to bud their Dwarf Pears as near as possible to the 
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ground, no matter at what additional cost ; for we cannot help feeling that 
on them will depend, in a great measure, the final solution of the long vexed 
question, whether Dwarf Pears can be profitably grown. If the trees be 
properly prepared in the nursery, we entertain little doubt of the result. 
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PROPAGATION OF PLANTS BY CUTTINGS. 
BY W. 8. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


Planting the Cuttings —It is of the greatest importance that the soil in 
which the cuttings are inserted should be of such a condition, that while it 
admits of a free passage of water, an equable and constant degree of 
moisture will still be maintained. It will often have been observed that in 
a pot full of cuttings those that are nearest the side of the pot will root 
soonest. This has been referred to the circumstance that the cuttings so 
| placed are more directly influenced by air, which hastens the rooting process ; 
no doubt there is less retained water at the sides than in the centre of a pot 
of earth, and in consequence more air. The absorbent material of the pot 
prevents saturation, the cuttings are there surrounded by a constant degree 
of moisture suited to their wants, and are less likely to be influenced by t e 
result of unskilful waterings and deficient drainage. When the pots are 
thoroughly drained and prepared, and under proper management, the cut- 
tings will root with equal facility over the whole surface. 

That the greatest necessity exists for a certain and equable amount of 
moisture in the soil, is further exemplified by the fact that all cuttings suc- 
ceed best when planted in pure sand. In it we have a uniform material 
through which water will percolate freely and rapidly, a constant moisture 
| can be maintained without saturation, provided that the drainage is suffi- 
‘| ciently secure to allow free escape to superfluous water. 
| We have, therefore, the reason of the practice generally followed by 
florists in the propagation of roses and other plants; shallow boxes are 
prepared by placing a layer of sand,two or three inches in depth, over a 
layer of material for drainage, such as broken charcoal, bricks, or potsherds, 
the bottom of the box being perforated for the ready egress of water. 
Delicate or rare cuttings are generally set in pots, and I have always suc- 
ceeded, even with plants proverbially difficult to propagate, when planted in 
a pot prepared as shown by the following figure. 

A small pot (a) is inverted inside of a larger 

one, and the space between the two filled with 
drainage, (6); over the drainage is placed a layer 
of soil, (c), and this is covered by a layer of sand, 
(d). This arrangement secures a perfect drain- 
age, the chamber formed by the inverted pot places 
all the cuttings in equal condition with regard to 
their contiguity to air, and when the pot is in- 
serted into a hotbed, or otherwise supplied with 
bottom heat, the heated air pervades the chamber, 
and has a salutary influence upon the base of the 
cuttings. 
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In arranging these ingredients it is important to press them firmly, ol 
after thoroughly wetting ‘the sand the slips may be inserted in holes formed 
with a pointed stick, sufficiently large to avoid abrasion of the cutting 
when planting. When the pot is filled a sprinkling of water will settle the 
sand closely round the whole. 

Management of Cuttings—The great stimulants of vegetable life are 
heat, air, light, and moisture, and in the management of cuttings these , 
agents must be regulated with care and precision ; the kind and degree of 
care will vary according to the nature, age, and condition of the cuttings 
under consideration. Every one who has had experience in this mode ‘of 
propagation is aware that, under certain conditions, cuttings will grow 
and put forth leaves without forming roots; while, under different circum- 
stances, the same kind of cuttings will produce roots without indicating the || 
slightest symptoms of growth by the buds. Heat is the active stimulant of | 
the vital forces of plants, and when the atmosphere by which they are sur- 
rounded is of a comparatively higher temperature than the soil in which 
they are inserted, the branches are excited before the roots. On the other 
hand, when the soil is warmer than the air, the root-forming process will be 
active, although the branches show no indication of growth. Of course 
neither of these conditions can long continue, for without a reciprocal action 
the plant will speedily die ; the effects of these conditions are frequently 
illustrated in our pleasure grounds and orchards with spring-planted trees. 
Toward the latter part of spring and the early portion of summer, the air 
is many degrees warmer than the soil. The atmospheric heat excites the 
buds, and leaves are developed, but the recently disturbed roots in the 
colder soil have not yet been excited, and are not in a state to supply the 
demands of the foliage. The juices of the tree are soon exhausted, and the 
promised healthy growth is suddenly and hopelessly checked. 

The main point of consideration, therefore, in the growth of cuttings, is 
to stimulate into activity the processes carried on in the vessels beneath the 
soil, while the upward growth is retarded. This is secured by heating the 
soil. Heating the air will stimulate the buds and injure the cutting. The 
cuttings should be kept in an atmospherical temperature as low as the 
nature of the plant will allow, and by applying heat to the soil, to raise its 
temperature as high as the roots of the plants will endure. The more com- 
pletely these conditions are maintained, the greater certainty there is of | 


success, and with ordinary care in the future management, failures cannot 
occur. 








( To be continued.) 


AHOME IN THE COUNTRY —No. I. 
BY M., SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Wuar a pleasant subject! How many associations cluster around “a 
home in the country.” Js there such a thing as a home in the city? Doubt- 
less ; but it is a very different and much less lovable thing than the other. 
The city home is nothing but a house, commonly squeezed in and flattened 
out between two others, and often dark and dismal ; extending only up 

Gi ), toward the sky, and down into the depths of the earth, making life a con- 
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tinual getting up and down stairs. Of the country home, the house, more 
cheerful and convenient in itself, is yet but a small part. The dear old trees, 
the oft-visited spring of unequalled water, or the familiar brook, the barn, 
the garden, the orchard, the woods, the birds and flowers ; all these, and 
many more, are a part of a home in the country—things that take hold of the 
affections as no mere house, be it small or large, can do. 

But it isnot my purpose now to dwell upon the delights of a home in the coun- 
try, or toenlarge upon its advantages, even to the business man, most of whose 
time must be spent in the city ; though I could give arguments in its favor as 
plenty as white daises, and as invincible too, every one being (the arguments, 
not the daisies, mind you !), like each new grape or strawberry advertised by 
the nurserymen, better than all the rest. What I shall attempt to do, is to 
make some suggestions in regard to making, and, incidentally, taking care 
of such a home. A most extensive subject, which may well (as it does) fill 
ponderous volumes ; so I may not aim at anything like completeness, but 
only to touch here and there a point briefly, yet practically, I hope. 

First, then, as to the amount of land needed. This, of course, depends on 
circumstances ; one acre may be made into a beautiful home, or any number 
of acres may be used if one has the means and inclination. A common mis- 
take is in getting too much, however. A small place in high condition, 
thoroughly well taken care of, so that everything thrives, will give much 
more satisfaction than a large place half done. There is another considera. 
tion which I am bound to present here, and I do it with a sigh at the thought 





that in this world things desirable (including wives) are so generally 


expensive. My consideration is, that country places cost money—money to 
make them, and money to take care of them. It is well, therefore, not to go 
on too large a scale. One to three acres in ornamental grounds ; the same 
for a garden and fruit ; three or four acres in pasture, if convenient, and as 
many as you please in natural forest, would just meet my idea of the desira- 
ble quantity. Even of these, the pasture and forest may be dispensed with, 
and the ornamental grounds much reduced, and still enough remain for a 
very satisfactory place, especially for one in active business. The retired 
gentleman of fortune may wisely go on a much larger scale, if his tastes 
lead him in that direction, adding a farm of good proportions ; but to one 
whose time must be chiefly occupied with other matters, farming will prove 
an expensive amusement, and generally a source of trouble rather than sat- 
isfaction. 

The location should be a dry one. It will not do to depend upon drainage, 
because one can drain only his own land, whereas he must breathe the 
atmosphere which comes from lands all about him. A spot open to the south- 
erly, and sheltered from the northerly winds is best, and a pleasant near 
prospect is of more importance than an extensive one. The eye wearies of 
the latter, from its vagueness and sameness ; the former changes with every 
season. As to quality of land, one must take what one can get, but it is a 
moderate calculation, that land which is “in good heart,” which has been 
generously manured and well “kept up,” is worth one hundred dollars per 
acre more than that which has been “skinned” by being robbed of its pro- 
duce without compensation. The latter will cost at least the sum named to 
get it into good condition, unless there be time to wait many years to ac- 
complish it by less expensive means. This is a point not often considered 

; in selecting a site, though it should be, for besides money, time is necessary ($9 
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to bring worn-out land into good condition. Woodland, on which hard wood 
trees of good size are growing, is always strong land, and probably the 
party who wishes to sell it to you, will call your attention to the fact that 
the wood on it will bring a considerable amount “standing.” This is un- 
doubtedly true, but it may be quite as true (though he may forget to mention 
the fact) that it will cost you a larger amount to get the stumps out, 
and the land into tillable condition, after the wood is cut off. If there 
happen to be a natural forest on those grounds which you wish to use as 
ornamental, and if this forest happen to have been well thinned out in “ the 
days of its youth,” so that the trees have had room to develop themselves, 
this is almost invaluable, for you have already to your hand a very important 
thing which money will not procure, except with the tardy help of old Time. 
It used to be a saying of our grandfathers, who didn’t understand some 
things as well as we do, that “he who plants pears, plants for his heirs.” 
With more truth may it be said, that he who undertakes landscape garden- 
ing on ground which has not already large trees, gardens for a future gen- 
eration. We know now how to get pears of our own raising in two or 
three years ; but Dame Nature, who generally takes longest time to produce 
her noblest works, will not furnish us stately hickories or majestic oaks, 
coax and stimulate her as we will, in less than many years. Good trees, 
then, which stand not so closely together but that they have had opportu- 
nity to branch out near the ground, are invaluable upon a site for a country 
seat. Common wood lots, however, without a branch within thirty, forty, 
fifty feet of the ground, looking like a collection of mammoth brooms turned 
wrong end up, are good for nothing for our purposes, excepting to remain 
precisely as they are. Such trees have ceased to be individuals, and are only 
members of acommunity, and of a working community at that, whose chief busi- 
ness is to furnish lumber and fire-wood. Nothing can be done with them on a 
smalllawn. Asa back-ground to the house, such a wood will serve an excel- 
lent purpose, with the aid of some planting. , Moreover, a tract of such wild 
woods to roam in, and gather wild flowers in spring, and nuts in autamn— 
to afford’ sheltered ground for exercise in winter, forms one of the most en- 
joyable features of a place. It will not do to make a lawn of, though. 

An inclination to the south or south-east is an advantage for most pur- 
poses of cultivation ; an inclinatiun to the north or north-west, a disadvan- 
tage. A gentle undulation of surface, and a graceful ravine, especially if 
it be the pathway of a bubbling brook, are features for which, if on the 
ground which you intend to make your lawn, you can afford to pay liberally. 
The most desirable soil is a sandy loam. Clay soils are strong, but not 
easily or pleasantly worked. Sandy soils will give you good peaches and pine 
trees, and not much else, and are, moreover, great spendthrifts of the manure 
you bestow upon them. 

What the house should be I shall not pretend to discuss, for this is a 
large subject in itself. One point may be noted, however. After you have 
made a liberal calculation of the largest amount you think it can possibly 
cost to build such a house as you have planned, add fifty per cent., and 
you will probably get at something like the real cost. 

The house stands, of course, in the ornamental grounds, having the lawn, 
generally, more or less in front. The kitchen garden takes its appro- 
priate place in the rear. I by no means hold that it should be entirely con- 
J,cealed from the house, especially in places of moderate pretensions. 
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contrary, its presence should be at least clearly indicated, and if neatly laid 
out and well kept, as should be the case, it may be, though not obtrusively, 
yet plainly in view. A good kitchen garden, well stocked with fruits and 
vegetables, is a feature so essential to the comfort and enjoyment of a 
country home, that its existence should be at least clearly manifest, or the 
place will appear lacking in substantial comfort. 

We come now to the laying out the ornamental or pleasure grounds. 

The general styles in which this may be done are two, the artificial and the 
natural, the latter being again subdivided into two, technically termed the 
picturesque and the beautiful. The artificial or geometrical style, which in 
olden times was adopted in nearly all pleasure grounds, abounds in straight 
lines, and mathematical angles and curves. Everything must be uniform 
and exact—regulated by line and compass ; and your place continually re- 
minds you of your almost forgotten lessons in geometry. Part must answer 
to part ; every tree, shrub, fountain, statue, seat, must be one of a pair of 
twins. 

“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 


And half the platform just reflects the other,” 

In the progress of good taste, this style has in great measure given way 
to the natural style, though it is not without its merits, and is generally 
preferable for quite a small place on level land, as being more practicable 
on a small scale, and more economical in the use of land. 

Of the natural styles, the picturesque is abrupt and striking, dealing in 
bold hills and deep ravines ; ragged rocks and rushing torrents. It is 
hardly suited to places which have not naturally some of these features ; if 
not within themselves, yet prominently in the surrounding landscape. The 
beautiful style deals in graceful, flowing lines and easy gradations. It 
avoids startling contrasts, and loves quiet and peace. Silvery lakes, mur- 
muring brooks, velvet lawns, and graceful trees and shrubs, are elements of 
its beauty. Either of the natural styles may partake of the features of the 
other, or the two may be in some measure merged together. The geomet- 
rical or artificial style, on the other hand, is at open war with the pictur- 
esque, and seems to wish to put even the beautiful into a strait-jacket. 
The natural and artificial styles cannot, therefore, be harmoniously united. 

The one follows nature, looks up to her as a model and teacher, and strives 
to understand and imitate her beauties ; the other sets itself up as above 
nature, and attempts to recast her works in a mould of its own. Order, 
uniformity, symmetry, exactness, are the watchwords in the artificial style ; 
variety in unity is the aim of the natural. The beautiful is the one now 
most in vogue, and is also that which is adapted to the greatest number of 
places. The little I shall have to say about fitting up the ornamental 
grounds will, therefore, have reference chiefly to this style, and this little 
had better be deferred to another number. 
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FRUIT TREES IN ORCHARD HOUSES. 


BY W. 5. 


Fruir trees of all kinds flourish so luxuriantly in the open air in 
America, that it would, at first sight, seem perfectly unnecessary to provide 
them with glazed roofs, and nurse them up in pots ; but when we recollect 
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that the curculio eatin most of our plums and nectarines, that both don 
and the peach are prone to a luxuriance incompatible with the highest 
degree of fruitfulness, that mildew in various forms continually insinuates 
itself and makes sad havoc with our calculations ; not to more than mention 
grubs and borers, late spring and early autumn frosts, the cutting, blight- 
ing winds of spring and wilting droughts of summer, quite a formidable array 
of calamities can be enumerated, without infringing upon truth, as every 
grower of these fruits has but too good reason to know. 

In the orchard house, all these conflicting opponents to success may be 
avoided ; the curculio is too cunning to be caught under roof, and the borers 
will seldom be found under glass if the trees are free of them when intro- 
duced ; the atmosphere is so completely under control that mildew and all 
other maladies consequent’ upon sudden and extreme changes may be 
prevented. 

Many of these advantages, however, are only incidental. Earliness of 
bearing and continued productiveness are the essential characteristics ; the 
certainty of the crop, as well as the ready means of accelerating the ripen- 
ing, are also subjects worthy of note. 

In all fruit-bearing trees a certain maturity has to be attained before fruit 
is produced ; and the period when this takes place depends much on local 
circumstances. “ Whatever produces excessive vigor in plants is favorable 
to the production of leaf buds, and unfavorable to the formation of flower 
buds ; while, on the other hand, such circumstances as tend to diminish 
luxuriance, and to check rapid vegetation, without affecting the health of 
the individual, are more favorable to the production of flower buds than of 
leaf buds.” When a tree is planted in a deep, rich soil, in a climate con- 
genial to its growth, the fruiting period will be the longest deferred ; from 
the encouragement to the extension of roots, branches will be produced 
with a barren luxuriance for many years. Whereas, a tree set in poor 
ground will make feeble growths, but will blossom and fruit at an early 
period, although such fruiting may be the means of seriously weakening it ; 
some trees will thus fruit themselves to death. This is a well-known law, 
and has been acted upon by various expedients, such as root pruning, bend- 
ing down branches, ringing, etc. The most popular, because most available, 
method of inducing fruitfulness at present, is that of modifying excessive 
vigor by grafting, or otherwise introducing those of robust ‘growth on 
stocks of weaker habit, familiarly known as “the “dwarfing system.” This 
practice is followed with more or less success, according as experience dis- 
covers the peculiarities of growth and constitutional vigor of individual 
trees. 

It is very obvious that the limited amount of soil in a pot will speedily be 
interwoven with roots ; growth will then be checked and fruit buds formed ; 
it is equally apparent that these conditions must limit the quantity of fruit 
that can be matured. Here the orchard house system becomes valuable ; 
the pots being set on a border of soil early in their growth, young roots find 
access into it through openings left for that purpose, and thus the plant is 
provided with an extra supply of nourishment during the period of formation 
and ripening of the crop; the roots thus produced being removed when the 
crop is perfected, all tendency to redundant wood-growth is checked, and 
the branches are again thickly studded with fruit buds. 

The greatest objection to this course of culture is its expense, involving, 
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as it does, much care and time, in watering and other necessary attentions, 
neglect of which will inevitably be followed by failures. These objections 
might be partly obviated by setting out the plants in permanent borders ; 
and to guard against over luxuriance in the first stages of growth, and defi- 
ciency of nourishment in the future, let spaces be left between the plants 
for root pruning and additions of fresh soil, as either of these operations 
is demanded. The following figure shows the section of an orchard house 
arranged according to the above suggestion. 


SECTION OF AN ORCHARD IIOUSE. 


The trees are planted in the spaces a a a. The spaces 6 6 to be filled 
with soil during summer, removed altogether after the crop is gathered, or 
turned over so as to-disturb the roots sufficient to check growth. The walls 
each side of these spaces to be built pigeon-hole fashion, so that a communi- 
cation may be provided for the roots. The shelves ¢ e will be useful for 
strawberries in pots, or other similar purposes. The heating apparatus, if 
any is required, is placed at d. 

This arrangement secures all the advantages of a system of pot culture, and 
would be equally productive and easier of management. The larger body 
of soil would retain moisture for a longer period, and daily visitations of the 
watering pot would not be required. 
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INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON PLANTS. 


Piayts and their leaves, if excluded from light, become of a white or 
pale yellow color, in which state they are said to be blanched or etiolated. 
This is occasioned by their being neither able to decompose the water 
they imbibe, nor to inhale carbonic acid. In the dark, plants can only in- 
hale oxygen, and thus deprived of free hydrogen and carbon, on the due 
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assimilation of which by the leaves all vegetable colors depend, and sat- 
urated with oxygen, they of necessity become white. An excess of oxygen 
has uniformly a tendency to whiten vegetable matters ; and to impart that 
excess to them is the principle upon which all bleaching is conducted. An 
over-dose of oxygen causes in them a deficiency of alkaline, or an excess of 
acid matter, and light enables plants to decompose the acid matter, and to 
| restore that predominance of alkalinity on which their green color depends. 
Sennebier and Davy found most carbonic acid in blanched leaves ; and all 
green leaves contain more alkaline matter than the rest of the plant which 
bears them. Every cook knows that a little alkali, carbonate of soda, added 
|| to the water, improves the green hue of her boiled vegetables. That this is 
| the cause of the phenomenon is testified by direct experiment. Blanched 
Celery and Endive, and the white inner leaves of the Cos Lettuce, contain 
about one-third more water than the same parts when green ; and if submit- 
ted to destructive distillation, do not yield more than half so much carbon. 
Then, again, if a plant of Celery is made to vegetate in the dark, under a 
receiver containing atmospheric air, with the addition of not more than one- 
| twenty-fifth part of its bulk of a mixture of carburetted hydrogen, and 
hydrogen such as is afforded by the distillation of coal, that plant, though it 
becomes paler than when grown in the daylight, still retains a verdant 
color. 

So effectual is the metamorphosis of plants effected by excluding them 
from the light, that Professor Robinson brought up from a coal mine, near 
Glasgow, some whitish-looking plants of which no one could detect the name 
or character. After exposure to the light the white leaves decayed and 
were succeeded by green ones, which speedily revealed that the plants were 
Tansy. They had found their way into the mine in some sods from a neigh- 
boring garden; but though they had retained life in its dark galleries, they 
had entirely lost their natural color, odor, combustibility. This is only in 
accordance with the gardener’s yearly experience ; for this blanched Sea- 
kale, Endive, and Lettuce are totally dissimilar in flavor and appearance to 
the plant left in its natural state. 

Sir H. Davy excluded a Cos Lettuce from the light. In six days it was 
rendered very pale, and at the end of another week it was quite white ; the 
growth of the plant was checked, and the analysis of its leaves showed 
| that they contained more carbonic acid and water, but less hydrogen and 

residual carbon, than an equal weight of green leaves. 

A Potato has been observed to grow up in quest of light from the bottom 
of a well twelve feet deep ; and in a dark cellar a shoot of twenty feet in 
length has been met with, the extremity of which had reached and rested at 
an open window. In the leaves of blanched vegetables peculiar chemical 
compounds are formed. Thus in the blanched shoot of the Potato a poison- 
ous substance called solanin is produced, which disappears again when the 
shoot is exposed to the light and becomes green ( Otto). In Asparagus, in 
blanched Clover (Piria), and other plants grown in the dark, asparagin is 
|| formed, and no doubt other peculiar changes take place, which are not yet 

| understood.—(Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry.) 

It deserves notice, that it has been proved by the experiments of Dr. Hope 
and others, that light from artificial sources may be concentrated so as to 
enable plants to absorb oxygen and perfect those elaborations on which their 

green color depends ; and the light of the moon has a similarinfluence. A | 

















INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON PLANTS. 


similar concentrated light will make the Pimpernel, and other flowers which 
close until sunrise, open their petals and rouse from their rest ; a fact which 
gives another reason why plants in rooms frequented at night become weak 
and exhausted sooner than those that remain, as Nature dictates, unexcited 
at night. 

The yellow, red, and light brown tints which render the foliage of our 
plants so beautiful in autumn arise from the absorption of an excess of oxygen 
gas. When the reduced temperature of the season deprives a leaf of the 
power to elaborate the sap, and, indeed, stops the circulation to it of that 
fluid, the absorbent powers of the organ are reversed, and, instead of carbonic 
acid, it inhales oxygen. The effect is speedily perceptible. Gallic acid forms, 
and this, modified by the various saline constituents of different leaves, 
changes the hue of their green coloring matter, called chlorophyl or 
chromule, into various tints of yellow, red, and brown. This is the general 
effect of acids acting upon vegetable greens, and that it is the cause of the 
autumnal change of color in leaves is proved by the fact, that if a green 
leaf be dipped into an acid it assumes the same hue ; and if some red or yel- 
low leaves be dipped into an alkaline solution they are rendered green, the 
alkali evidently neutralizing the acid that had wrought the unnatural change 
of color. 

Changes similar to those resulting from age may occur merely from ac- 
cident, as from the puncture of insects, the growth of parasitic fungi, or the 
blighting influence of frost. First they change to yellow ; then they change 
to red. 

But some leaves present naturally a different color on each surface. The 
upper surface of the leaf of the Cyclamen is green; the under surface is red ; 
yet the red chromule, in this case, exhibits the same chemical properties as 
the chromule that has been changed to red as the result of age.—(Macaire.) 

The hints and warnings which these facts suggest to the mind of every 
reflecting practitioner are numerous. They explain and enforce the necessity 
of a regular, and by no means, as to quantity, indiscriminate supply of water 
to plants; the importance of shading after their transplanting, yet the 
evidence of unnecessary shading to those established ; and of a free circula- 
tion of air, &c. ; and the necessity of keeping the leaves as clean and as free 
from injury as possible. The leaves of plants must often be removed ; and 
in some instances this is done with essential benefit ; but the horticulturist 
should constantly keep in mind that, with every leaf that he removes, he 
deprives the plant of a primary organ of its existence. 

Light, it has just been stated, is the cause of the green color of plants ; 
but it should be observed that its full power is only beneficial when directed 
upon their upper surface. This is evidenced by the position they always 
maintain. Trees, whether nailed to a north or south wall, or trained as 
espaliers, always turn the upper surfaces of their leaves outward to where 
there is most light. Plants in a hothouse, uninfluenced by the direction from 
whence proceeds the first supply of air, or the greatest degree of heat, turn 
not only their leaves, but their very branches, towards the source of bright- 
est light, and, if not turned almost daily, entirely lose their symmetrical 
form. 

If the branches of a tree trained against a wall, or other support, are so 
moved when their leaves are completely expanded, that the under side of 
the foliage is the most exposed to the light, they are always found to regain 
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their natural position in a day or two. If the experiment be often repeated 
on the same individual, the leaves to the last continue to revert, but become 
gradually weaker in the effort, partially decay, and their epidermis peels off. 
Succulent leaves are particularly sensitive of light, but those of pinnated, 
luguminous plants—as the Pea and Kidney Bean—are still more so.—J., in 
Cottage Gardener. 


DUC D(ORLEANS AND FONDANTE DE SEPTEMBRE PEARS. 


BY L. E. BERCKMANS. 


(3ee Frontispiece.) 


Duc p’Orveans.—-Syn. Marechal (or Conseiller) dela Cour.—This truly dis- 
tinguished fruit is one of Van Mons’ seedlings from the seventh generation. 
This generation, with the eighth, has been the most successful of all his 
seedlings. 

The tree is vigorous, pyramidal in shape, of a fine erect and symmetrical 
aspect, of a greyish appearance when leafless. The fruit is medium, oval 
pyriform, green, waved and spotted with russet, turning yellow when ripe, 
(about November). Flesh white, buttery, juicy, with a slight aroma, very 
good here, ranked as best in Europe ; and will perhaps come up to its 
standard value when grown upon more “ mature” trees. 

It is a pretty generally acknowledged fact among our good pomologists, 
that we are too rash in giving judgments upon fruits grown upon sickly or 
too young trees. As the tree improves in maturity, the fruit improves in 
quality. A rank grower on a sickly tree has not the required substance, the 
elaborated sap, which gives afterwards to the fruit its full value. All fruits 
improve not only in quality, but in durability, when the rank growth of the 
tree is checked. This is evident in peach-trees, and will be better ascer- 
tained by future experiments in regard to other fruit trees, destined by na- 
ture to have, as the pear and apple-tree, a protracted adolescence. 

The first name of this fine fruit was either Conseiller, or Marechal de la Cour, 
and fruited for the first time in 1841. The label of the original tree w as 
lost, and when Mr. Bivort planted the remainder of Van Mons’ collection 
in his grounds, he could not find the name or the number among the 
seedlings. Afterwards this tree yielded a fine crop, and as the fruit 
of the Marechal de la Cour had been little known before, it could not be 
recognized, and the variety was named by us Duc d’Orleans. Hence 
the synonym. Had the Marechal been known some ten or fifteen years be- 
fore, no doubt the fruit,in the absence of all label, would have been identified ; 
but the variety was of too recent origin, and such mistakes are certainly 
excusable. 


Fonpante DE Septempre.—One of the gains of Professor Van Mons, to 
which I cannot aflix the exact data. The tree is a good grower, does well 
upon quince and standard, and is very prolific. As we have not too many 
‘good and certain bearers,” I thought this fruit was worthy of notice. 
Although not very large, nor of the very highest quality, it bears, and 
sticks so well to the tree, and is of such handsome color, that I deem it 
valuable indeed. 
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Fruit round, or pyriform, depressed, of medium size. Skin green and red, 
changing toward maturity to yellow and crimson. Flesh very melting, 
half buttery, firm, with a decided flavor, and sugar enough. Ripens slowly, 
and without decaying at the core, from beginning to end of September. In 
the South it ripens in August, but I have kept specimens from the same tree 
as long as the 15th of September, having tested the first ones about the 3d 
of August. 

It is uniformly fair in shape and color, and has been a regular bearer 
with me these last four years, in New Jersey. I found it still better, larger, 
and more colored in Georgia, where I picked half a dozen fruits from a tree 
planted in February, the same year, all in perfect condition. 





THE PERSIMMON, OR AMERICAN MEDLAR (Diospyros), 


BY D. L. ADAIR, HAWESVILLE, KY. 


Ir is something singular that a fruit with as many good qualities to re- 
commend it as the Persimmon has, should have been so much neglected by 
horticulturists. As an ornamental tree, with its beautiful shape and glossy 
foliage, its profusion of rich orange fruit, hanging among its autumn-tinted 
leaves, and in some varieties holding its fruit all winter, it has few supe- 

It is perfectly hardy, and will grow in any exposure ; on the bleak 
barren hill-sides exposed to the stormy winds, or in the lowlands among the 


riors. 


marshes and stagnant Swamps. 

Captain John Smith, of Pocahontas notoriety, describes it among the lux- 
uries he found in Virginia. He says, “ We daily feasted with good bread, 
Virginia pease, pumpions, and putchamins ; fish, fowle, and diverse sorts of 
wild beasts, so fat as we could eat them,” &c. He elsewhere describes 
putchamins as a species of indigenous plum, with fruit much like a medlar, first 
green, then yellow, and red when ripe. “If it be not ripe, it will draw a 
man’s mouth awry with much torment. If ripe, it is as delicious as an apricot.” 
The valiant captain’s description of the fruit is a very good one. There is 
nothing so unpleasant as a green persimmon, and very few fruits so grateful 
as a ripe one. ; 

The Persimmon sports very much in the quality of its fruit. Some of the 
trees ripen their fruit in August and September, and are gone before the 
leaves fall, and others ripen all through October and November ; while we 
have seen the fruit hang on the tree until the bursting buds of spring ptished 
it off. Some are flat, depressed at both ends ; others globose and oblong. 
Some are a light lemon yellow ; others, orange ; while others, again, are red, 
becoming almost black when thoroughly ripe. Some are so soft and watery 
that, as they fall from the tree, they are mashed, and the contents run like 
thick molasses ; while others are so tough that they rebound like an India- 
rubber ball. Some are never fit to eat, retaining to the last that bitter, 
astringent quality which makes one pucker up his lips as if to whistle ; 
while the best of them are perfectly luscious. 

The fruit is used in making a most delightful beer, far preferable, in my 
estimation, to lager beer, or any of the drinks we have under the name of 


beer. It yields an enormous product of whisky when distilled. It can be 
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dried and put away like raisins ; in fact, some varieties dry themselves upon 
the tree, when they can be put up in boxes, and kept an indefinite period. 
The pulp can be separated from the seeds, spread upon earthen dishes, and 
dried, like peach leather. A sirup can be made from the fruit, superior in 
flavor to the best molasses. 

The wood is very close-grained, heavy, and susceptible of the highest 
polish, and so hard and smooth, that I doubt not it would answer every 
purpose of more costly wood in engraving or wood cuts. 

[ Mr. Adair’s suggestions deserve consideration. We remember a couple of in- 
stances of the Persimmon being planted strictly as an ornamental tree, and 
think highly of it for this purpose. We have seen a variety on Long Island 
which produces a seedless fruit, and bears abundantly. It is large, and 
very fine when fully ripe—Eb. } 








SEVERAL CHOICE NEW BEDDING PLANTS. 


BY JAS. 8. NEGLEY, PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Puyceiivs Carensis—This beautiful herbaceous plant, introduced some 
years since from Caffreland, on the Whittenbergen, proves to be an elegant 
half-hardy bedding plant. It is possible it would survive the winter in a 
dry border, protected from the extreme cold and wet ; however, it is easily 
propagated from cuttings of the young growth, which should be made in the 


autumn to insure early flowering plants. It flourishes best in a light, rich 
loam, where it will grow to the height of two feet in a season; the flowers 
are produced on branching racemes, in great profusion, all summer ; they 
most resemble a fine scarlet Pentstemon, excepting that they droop curiously 
towards the stem. The Phygelius capensis may be classed among our 
most ornamental and picturesque bedding plants, and should not be forgotten 
by the floral amateur next spring. 

De.paisium Forwosum—Our gardens possess few perfectly hardy blue- 
flowering plants; certainly none that will equal this charming variety of the 
perennial Larkspur. It cheerfully adapts itself to any rich garden soil, and 
continues all summer to throw up tall spikes of magnificent light azure blue 
flowers ; when planted in clumps the effect is grand. To insure an abun- 
dance of bloom the plants should not be allowed to produce seed. It only 
requires an acquaintance with this desirable variety to make it as much of 
a favorite as the Dielytra spectabilis. 

Antirrutnum Napoteon IlI.—As the name indicates, we are indebted to the 
skill of the French florist for this charming addition to our list of bedding 
plants. The great beauty of this single variety should be sufficient to bring 
this too much neglected family into more notice. The wild Antirrhinum 
that grows upon the old walls of England is attractive, and why should not 
a striking improvement like Napoleon III., with large spikes of deep velvet- 
shaded crimson tubes and rich yellow mouths, be planted on every parterre ? 
The Antirrhinum is of the easiest culture ; grows freely on a dry bank or in 
any garden soil. It will almost withstand our winters, but may be kept 
secure in a cold frame free from damp and sunshine in winter. To have a 
succession of blooms it should not be allowed to seed. Choice named varie- \§Q 
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ties are propagated freely from cuttings, either in summer or winter, under 
glass. 

Satv1a Sovcner.—Every amateur is acquainted (or should be) with Salvia 
splendens, a rank-growing, weed-like plant, covered in autumn with fiery 
spikes of crimson flowers. Well, Salvia Souchet has the brilliant effect of 
Salvia splendens, but is much more dwarf, of compact habit ,and flowers 
earlier and has larger spikes. I think it is a decided improvement, and 
well worthy of general culture. 
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ACCIDENTAL MONSTROSITY. 


Tue late dry season was singularly free from accIDENTAL MONSTROSITIES among 
flowers. .We have not met with a single Rose sprouting into a branch from 
the middle, or producing there even a cluster of leaves. Proliferous Pears 
and Apples have been sought in vain, and the customary transformations of 
flowers into leaves,so common in warm damp summers or in variable weather, 
have almost disappeared. This would seem to show that the disturbing 
forces which interfere with vegetable organization are connected with sud- 
den atmospheric changes, such as heavy rain following hot dry weather, or 
with an unsuitable climate, such as long-continued damp warm weather 
acting upon the natives of cold dry countries. Instances, however, of sudden 
malformation have even this year been observed which are at present 
inexplicable, such as the following : 

At Newsell’s Park, near Royston, a Jasminum grandiflorum has suddenly 
produced flowers like those represented in the annexed cut. Each corolla 


has refused to expand, and has allowed a small green shoot to burst through 
its side ; these shoots are club-shaped, fleshy, rather longer than the corolla, 




















THE ISABELLA NOT A NATIVE GRAPE. 


and clothed with ss acute, auictins vailions which eee telly eniis 
ed near the points. Towards the lower part of the shoot the scales are thin, 
flat, and in irregular tubes, as if the remains of attempts to form a corolla ; 
a little higher up such scales occur as at fig. 1, with a deformed stamen 
growing from its upper side ; but the greater part of the shoot is covered by 
abortive stamens only, tough, thick, sharp-pointed, as at fig. 2, or having a 
recurved point, or being of a very small size, as at fig. 3, which represents 
two of the crowded scales collected round the points. What makes this case 
more especially interesting is, that the deformity consists in a tendency to 
produce a very great number of stamens, although the plant and all its 
relations are particularly distinguished by never having more than twoina 
natural state. It is also extremely singular, and as far as we know without 
parallel, that notwithstanding this exuberant display of stamens, there was 
no trace of any tendency to produce a pistil on the parts that naturally 
compose that important organ. 

The cause of this strange monstrosity is inexplicable : nothing can be 
more common-place than the treatment the plant had had ; it was grown in 
a mixture of peat and loam, it was kept in a house in which there was only 
heat enough to keep out frost, and it had never had any manure of any 
description. Almost every flower upon the plant underwent a similar 
transformation. 

For the present it adds fresh difficulty to a solution of the problem, What 
causes transformation or malformation in the vegetable kingdom? To say 
that it demonstrates the tendency of all the parts of a flower to assume the 


condition of the leaf, which is the type of all organs, is not sufficient ; for 
in the first place we wish to know what gives the tendency, and secondly, 
in the case before us, the tendency is really confined to the production of 
stamens.--London Gardener's Chronicle. 
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THE ISABELLA NOT A NATIVE GRAPE. 
BY 8. B, BUCKLEY. 


Ir is generally supposed by botanists and horticulturists, that the Isa- 
bella grape is indigenous in the Carolinas. About the commencement of 
the present century, Mr. Lespeyre, a Frenchman, on returning to his 
home at Wilmington, North Carolina, from a visit to Europe —his 
homeward voyage being by the West Indies—brought some grape roots for 
cultivation, among which was the Isabella. These he cultivated success- 
fully, and as early as 1809, or 1810, the Isabella grape was sold in the 
Wilmington market from Lespeyre’s garden. Soon after this, Mr. Lespeyre 
moved into the country, near the residence of a Mr. Gibbs, to whom he gave 
roots of his grape ; and a few years later, Mr. Gibbs gave some to the elder 
Prince, of Flushing, N. Y., who, supposing they were natives of Carolina, 
called them Isabella, in compliment to Mrs. Isabella Gibbs. 

A Spaniard from Catalonia being on a visit to Lespeyre, on seeing said | 
grape, inquired how it came to be growing there ; adding that it was a | 
Catalonian grape. 

I was told the above by Dr. James F. McRee, a botanist, and an old resi- 
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dent of Wilmington. He was well acquainted with Lespeyre, and had eaten 
of his grapes long before they were known to either Gibbs or Prince. 

Judge Ruffin of North Carolina knew Lespeyre, and he also corroborates 
the fact of the introduction of the Isabella, as related to me by Dr. McRee. 

The Isabella was introduced into this country by Lespeyre from either 
Spain or the West Indies. 

It has never been found native in the United States by any botanist. 


[On reading the above, we were almost ready to exclaim, “ Have we any 
native grapes at all?” Certain persons have done their best to take from 
us the Rebecca, Anna, Herbemont, and others ; Mr. Prince has given the Dela- 
ware bodily to the “foreigners ;” and now, at this last moment, Lespeyre 
rises from the dead to rob us of the Isabella. Truly we have fallen among 
strange times; soon we shall have nothing left that we can call our own. 
But let us see. It does not seem from the above that Lespeyre himself | 
claimed to have introduced the Isabella; this claim, as we understand it, 
was put forth by others after his death, and with the confessed doubt that 
they did not know whether it was from Spain or the West Indies, and we 
think it may fairly be doubted whether it was from either. If either of the 
gentlemen above-named ever heard Lespeyre say that he introduced the Isa- 
bella, they probably at the same time heard him say whence he brought it ; and 
precisely on this point we should like to hear them speak : their position 
would give weight to anything they might say of their own knowledge. It 
might then become necessary to go a step back of this ; but at present, we 
see no occasion for it. The remark of the Catalonian is entitled to but 
little consideration in the present aspect of the case. We have no evidence 
that he was capable of discriminating on the subject at all ; a similar re- 
mark might be made by anybody, but would be of no force of itself. 

On the other hand, we have testimony of a much more positive character. 
If the catalogues and gardens of Europe be searched during the beginning 
of the present century, and for some time after, no grape at all answering 
to the Isabella will be found ; and even if one were discovered, or the fact 
were admitted for the sake of argument, it could be promptly met by the 
supposition that the vines or seeds were carried to Europe by some of the 
early Spanish adventurers ; nothing, therefore, would be gained by such an 
admission, if made. It was considerably later before the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba were introduced into Europe, and they were at once assigned their 
proper place, and characterized as “foxy ;” a term of considerable signifi- 
cance in this connection. The Isabella, in fact, has unmistakable internal 
evidence of its native origin. Aside from the peculiarities of its foliage, wood, 
&c., it has a peculiar and characteristic flavor which impels us at once to 
assign its parentage to Vitis labrusca. This peculiar flavor is common to 
no foreign grape whatever ; and may be regarded as positive evidence of || 
the origin of any grape possessing it, no matter how faintly. Moreover, || 
there is a marked characteristic in the pulp and skin of the native grape 
which to our mind is decisive of the whole question ; and we should unhes- 
itatingly pronounce a seedling to be of native or foreign parentage from an 
| inspection of the berry alone. As bearing on the subject in hand, we may 

mention the fact, that seedlings have been raised from Vitis labrusca which 
have been almost reproductions of the Isabella. Taking all these things 
into consideration, and others which might be mentioned, we think the Isa- 
bella may still be retained on the list of native grapes.—Eb. | 
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FUCHSIAS FROM SEED. 


Tue majority of Fuchsias ripen seed freely; but, unless they are hybrid- 
ized, it is almost waste of time to sow it, for the flowers so produced are 
seldom equal to the parent plant. The operation of fertilizing is easily 
performed on the Fuchsia, the pistil being prominent, and the pollen plen- 
tiful. In selecting plants for hybridizing, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that those bearing the seed will communicate their habit to the seedlings, 
although the plants from which the pollen is taken may be of indifferent 
habits, provided the flowers have gvod properties. Having selected the 
flowers intended to be fertilized, cut out their stamens as soon as they 
open, and, when they are fully expanded, apply'the pollen from those flowers 
the properties of which you wish to impart; tie something round them to 
distinguish them from the others, and, when they are ripe, the seeds may be 
separated from the pulp by washing them out in clear water; the good seed 
will sink to the bottom. 

The seed may be sown in spring, in a pot of light soil, and placed in 
a greenhouse ; they do not require much heat to vegetate them; at least 
I have found them come up quite as well, if not better, without it, and the 
plants so produced are much stronger than those raised in a higher temper- 
ature. As soon as they are of size to handle nicely, pot them singly in small 
pots, and place them in a light, airy situation: if they are grown in a close 
atmosphere, it tends to draw them out weak and lanky, so that the true 
habit of the plant is not seen. Shift them ito larger pots when necessary ; 
a 4 or 6-inch pot will be large enough, as large shifts only tend to keep them 
growing, and retard their flowering : they should never be topped or pruned 
until they flower. The principal object is to mature their growth quickly, 
so that the flowers may be seen as soon as possible. Many of them will 
bloom the same season. After they have done growing, and the foliage drops 
off, they should be sparingly watered, and be kept almost dry all winter. 
The following spring, water them freely, and, when they show signs of 
growth, place them where they will have plenty of air and light, but do not 
shift them until they flower, for reasons before mentioned. I prefer flower- 
ing seedlings out of doors, after all danger of frost is past, as I have inva- 
riably found that the colors come brighter and more distinct than when kept 
in the house. It is desirable, however, to choose a situation where they 
will be somewhat shaded from the sun in the hottest part of the day. 

The Fuchsia is not very particular as to soil; any good garden mold 
will suit the plants well enough, provided it is of a free, porous texture, and 
the pots well drained. Many of the strong growing sorts are frequently 
destroyed by being put into large pots in a rich soil. This is often the rea- 
son why serratifolia, fulgens, corymbiflora, and some other sorts are shy 
in flowering. I once potted two plants of serratifolia, the one in rich turfy 
loam and dung, the other in a poor worn-out soil, mixed with a few pieces 
of broken bricks ; the consequence was, that the former grew most luxuri- 
antly, and showed no flowers at all till late in the fall, whereas the other 
made a very short growth, and flowered profusely the greater part of the 
season. The less robust varieties do better when planted in good loam, 
with about a third part of well-decomposed manure.—W. S., in the Florist. . 
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STOEVER RASPBERRY. 
BY W. D. BRINCKLE, M.D. 


Férmerly of Philadelphia, now of Groveville, New Jersey. 


Severat branches of the Stoever Raspberry were sent to me on the 23d 
of September, 1859, by Mr. Henry A. Dreer, of Philadelphia. These branches, 
when received, contained green and ripe fruit in all their a 
various stages of development. 

The berry is very large, 3§ of an inch long by lf inch 
wide; roundish conical in form; of a rich crimson color; 
and of good flavor. 

This fine large raspberry was discovered growing wild, 
in August, 1858, near Lake Dunmore, in Vermont, by Mr. 

Jefferson F. Stoever, and removed to his garden at & 
Taconey, near Philadelphia, in the fall of the same year, @ 
where it fruited in 1859. Being a native of the north- % 
ern part of the United States, it will probably be better 
adapted to the exigencies of our climate than most of the 
large varieties. 
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A CHEAP GLASS STRUCTURE. 
BY A. C. HUBBARD, DETROIT. 


I sexp you a plan of asmall cold grapery, built about a ycar since, 
which I think combines neatness and cheapness. It need not cost, all fin- 
ished, over $120. I cannot tell precisely what this cost, as I planned it and 
built it myself, as I had leisure and fancy, in the winter season. The cost 
of al! the material, however, did not exceed $65, exclusive of border. The 
border is trenched two and a half feet deep under the building, and twelve 
feet each side, and five feet across the ends, using old hotbed manure, sods 
from the road-side, and old tan that had lain for five years’ The building 
stands upon three tiers of cedar posts, levelled with the surface, and the 
sills spiked firm on to the outer posts ; the timbers used are 2 by 4 scantling 
entire, except the plates, which are 2 by 6, projecting over two inches, and 
a strip of board three inches wide fitted on the edge to receive the glass 
| and carry off the drip. 

1. Door on each end. 
. Ventilators each side and on each side of roof. 
. Clap-boarded. 
. Glazed 12 by 14 glass, both ends glazed. 
* Bik “* “ sides “ 
. 2 by 4 scantling, rabbeted to receive the glass. END SECTION. 
. Supports and beams in the centre. 


[There are some good points in the above ; but Mr. Hubbard fails to tells 
us the size of his house, and we are therefore without the means of judging 
of its cheapness compared with structures of a similar kind. Enough is 
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given, however, to convince us that the plan is both simple and cheap. We 
should Ayanize the cedar posts ; in fact, all the wood-work of glass struc- 
tures should be submitted to this process ; it would make them almost as 
durable as iron.—Eb.] ; 


HORTICULTURE IN DELAWARE. 
BY DR. GEORGE PEPPER NORRIS, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


As it is desirable to compare notes as to the success of various fruits in 
different parts of our great country, I send you a few lines about fruit in 
New Castle Co., Delaware. Pears and grapes are all the rage ; apples are 
mostly ignored ; plums, apricots, and nectarines are not attempted on ac- 

| count of the curculio. The peach is not grown in this immediate vicinity, 
but sixteen miles below Wilmington, in the lower part of the county, and 
‘in the two lower counties, much attention is paid to peach-orchards, and 
very handsome profits realized therefrom.. More of this anon. Now first as 
to the grape, to take them in alphabetical order, and premising that I do 
not speak altogether from my own personal experience, but in part from my 
neighbors. 
| Blanch is well thought of ; is said to keep admirably for winter, and is to 
| be recommended in this vicinity. 

Catawba, universally known and esteemed, did uncommonly well with us 
during the past season. Query—With the proper culture, have we any 

= to compare with Catawba? [We think we have something better— 

D. 

lara.—Untried, as far as I know, in this vicinity, but represented as mil- | 
dewing badly thirty miles to the north of us. 

Clinton —Spoken of in the highest terms by some of our most experi- 
enced cultivators ; one, indeed—Mr. Edward Tatnall, well known to the hor- | 

| ticultural world—thinks if he had but one variety to select, he would choose 
Clinton ; personally, I am unacquainted with this grape. 

Concord.—A noble grape ; hardy, vigorous, and productive. This grape 
| must certainly be finer with us than at the north. 

Delaware.—What shall we say of the Delaware? Almost every one has | 
| his vine growing, but the growth is decidedly slow. Of the superiority of | 
| the fruit, there can be no doubt. It will disappoint many on account of its 

smallness of berry ; as to its hardiness, there appears to be but one opinion. 
Every one who feels the slightest interest in the success of the American | 
| grape, should have a vine of Delaware ; sur we cannot recommend it for 
| vineyard culture, at least not yet, at $5 per layer. [Youcangetit for much | 
| less; and ought to get it, even at that—Ep.] 

Diana.—One of the very best. With this grape I do not think there will || 
be any disappointment ; like Catawba, only better if possible. Let it be | 
planted everywhere. 

Elsinburg.—A good little grape—sweet, but too small, except for the am- | 
ateur’s collection. 

Emily mildewed badly with a friend near Germantown. 

Garrigues—Much like Isabella. 
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Sralny —Have never seen it fruited, but among Mr, Tatnall’ 8 dita 
it is one of the best growers, perfectly hardy. 

Hartford Prolific—Ffarlier than Isabella, but hardly as good. 

Herbemont.—This with us is one of our best grapes; perfectly hardy 
and a good grower, and should be generally cultivated in this neighborhood. 

Isabella.—Grown everywhere, and everywhere in this vicinity liked, when 
allowed to ripen, and not plucked in an immature state. 

Rebecca —From what I have seen of this grape, I should be very much 
inclined to fear that it is not hardy. I do not like to condemn it on my own 
experience, but all the vines I have seen here mildewed this season very 
badly, and some who were formerly its warmest friends, are disposed to 
give it the go-by. I would plant but sparingly of the Rebecca. 

To Kalon.—Does very well with us; a large, fine grape, but not high 
flavored. 

Union Village.—Larger than Isabella, but not so good. 

Wilmington White.—Why is not this grape more noticed? It is hardy 
| in this vicinity, at all events, and that is more than we can say for some of 
| the strangers ; a good grape, and should be more generally known and cul- 

tivated. 

We have also a new grape, (who has not nowadays?) but this fruit 
makes its appearance under the care of gentlemen high in the art of 
horticulture, and not apt to be deceived. We do not know whether it has yet 
been christened, but believe that it is to be named the Brandywine. I 
| know but little of the grape ; it is well spoken of by those who have charge 

of the vine, and will be described at an early day by those to whom its 
merits are known. [We should be glad to know more about it.—Eb.] 

With a very few words about pears, I will conclude. No one is better 
aware than yourself, of the difference of opinion that exists as to the suc- 
cess of dwarfs. Many utterly condemn ; others, as well known, warmly 
recommend. For one, I belong to the middle class. I have succeeded well 
with my dwarfs, without extraordinary care or attention; others of my 
neighbors have done the same: I therefore know that, with proper culture 
and attention, they will please the eye and charm the palate ; and I do not 
see why they will mot pay grown on a larger scale, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary. Of this, understand, we shall in the course 
of a few years have practical proof, one person in this county being so 
well convinced of the profits to be derived from dwarf fruit as to plant no 
less than twenty acres in dwarf pears. Of this I have been informed. But 
my article is assuming such an unwarrantable length, that I shall leave my 
ideas of dwarf pear culture for another occasion, merely alluding to my 
formerly expressed opinion, viz., that the Bartlett is one of the very best 
pears to grow on the quince stock, for the following reasons : The Bartlett 
is, when grown on the quince, second to none. It is far larger and higher 
flavored than when on the pear stock. Secondly, it is an annual crop, and 
never fails on the quince ; we hear of pears having their bearing years, etc.; 
every year is a bearing year for the dwarf Bartlett. Thirdly, it is one of 
the finest growers we have on the quince, and the idea that has been pro- 
mulgated about want of connection at the graft, is entirely fallacious. I 
have cultivated Bartletts in an exposed situation during six years, and 


neither have I, nor any of my neighbors, lost a tree, by having been blown 
Ld off at the graft. 











THE BUR-OAK. 


THE BUR-OAK, (Quercus Macrocarrpa,) AS AN ORNAMENTAL TREE. 
BY CHARLES BETTS. 


Ir was among the earliest efforts of our much-loved Downing to awaken 
the attention of rural improvers to the peculiar and varied beauties, and the 
excellent adaptability, of our native forest trees in ornamental planting ; 
and with the aid of other pioneers in improvement, succeeded in rescuing 
many noble sons of the forest from the obscurity of their native ranges, 
which now are often the familiar and grateful objects of many a quiet door- 
yard, or the graceful or picturesque ornaments of the more extended and’ 
artistic pleasure-ground. 

It is a most happy circumstance—thanks to Nature’s timely forethought 
and unbounded store—that different localities are blest with so many differ- 
ent species, widely dissimilar in their characteristics of form and habits of 
growth. As a general rule in the selection ‘of forest trees for rural embel- 
lishment, those belonging to our own locality are not only more easily ob- 
tained, but are better adapted to our wants than those from remote parts, 
being natural to the place: they harmonize with the landscape better. It 
is far more satisfactory, too, to have our own familiar friends about us than 
the strange faces of foreigners. Their beauties are unborrowed, they are 
inherent ; their forms and vestments of green belong to their native haunts, 
and in a certain proper sense, are “not transferable.” Yet the beadty of 
variety leads us to sprinkle in, sparingly, the trees and plants of other parts | 
and other climes. 

In the Western States, the Bur-Oak is one of our finest forest trees. It 
is always found skirting the small rich prairies of Michigan and Indiana, and 
often in groups, sometimes swelling into groves and broken belts in their 
midst ; but it is found still more plentifully on alluvial soils of a peculiar 
character and richness, which are always designated as “ Bur-Oak plains,” 
or “Bur-Oak openings.” No person having a spark of natural beauty 
within him, would fail to notice this remarkable tree. It is picturesque in 
the highest degree, and yet is so graceful that it peculiarly befits and adorns | 
its own native, level plains and prairies. Some specimens are as regular 
and free-growing as a European Linden, while others are as irregular and 
gnarled as the most ardent lover of the picturesque could desire. Within 
view of my grounds, an aged monarch of the Bur-Oak family stands in the | 
middle of a lane, with arms stretching twenty-five feet each way, a trunk 
three feet in diameter, and is about thirty feet high. This is the most noble 
and venerable individual it is my fortune to know. 

During summer, the bark of the newly-formed wood of the young tree is 
of a rich buff color, and contrasts most charmingly with the dark green of 
the long, glossy leaves, and the dark, rough bark of the old wood. The half- 
graceful and half-picturesque character of this tree, united to the other qual- | 
ities named, makes it a remarkable and attractive object on a lawn, or where 
growing wild on prairie or plain. 

It is, indeed, a singular circumstance, that this fine tree has not been more 
extensively introduced into pleasure-grounds and parks: for place it where 
you may, it will at once give a prominent individual character to the place, 
or to any portion of the grounds. It produces seed in wonderful profusion, 
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so that I have known trees three inches in diameter, bear a peck of acorns. 


A tree of such properties, of so much “ availability,” ought to be spread far 
and wide. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT ROCHESTER, JAN. 4, 1860. 


Tus Society was organized in 1855, and is intended to include among it8 
members all who are interested in fruit growing in the counties wet 
of and including Oswego and Onondaga. After the usual formalities of 
organization, the committees on nominations and on subjects for discussion 
were appointed. The officers of last year were unanimously reélected. 
We give their names in our “ Table.” 

The President’s address was one of exceeding merit, and will be pub- 
lished by the Society, together with the reports of the committees and a 
full report of the proceedings. Copies of these transactions can be obtained 
by inclosing a stamp to the Secretary. 

Our reporter has furnished us a brief abstract of the proceedings, which 
will well repay a perusal. 

The discussions were commenced upon the question, Js the Dwarf Pear 
a humbug ? : 

Mr. Pinney, of Clarkson, was most decidedly of opinion that there is at 
least one sort which is not a humbug. The Louise Bonne de Jersey will 
bear as much fruit on the same size of limbs as any other stock; when full 
grown it will bear two bushels to the stock. Has seen one and a half and 
even two bushels upon a tree eight years old—two years old when set. 
There are other sorts which bear in proportion. The Vergouleuse, if it 
would do well, is nearest to Louise Bonne de Jersey, as grown by myself. 
There are some sorts in which I have but little confidence compared with 
Louise Bonne de Jersey. If I had 100 acres to set out now to pears, I 
would set at least half of them dwarf pears. 

Mr. Townsend, of Lockport. The crops of fruit from Louise Bonne de 
Jersey dwarf trees have been three to one of any other variety I have ever 
cultivated, and I join heartily with Mr. Pinney in asserting that the dwarf 
pear is not a humbug. Were I to commence planting pear-trees again, I 
am sure, from the experience, which I have had, that I would not plant a 
standard tree. I plant dwarfs in rows twelve feet apart and six to eight 
feet in the row; give the trees thorough cultivation; and if upon a soil 
moderately clayey, your dwarfs will certainly succeed. 

Samuel Jay, of Yates. In these orchards, and in all orchards, we need 
a thorough stirring of the whole surface of the ground; no portion allowed 
to weeds or grass. A fruit orchard should be a fruit garden, and this is 
where most men fail. Post holes spaded around trees won’t answer. 

Mr. Coppock, of Buffalo, would endorse all that friends here have said. 
Dwarf pears around Buffalo do well; Vicar of Winkfield does very well. 
In cultivation of dwarf pear-trees any spading near the trees is decidedly 
|| bad; the fibrous roots near the surface are cut off. No implement should 
of be used near the tree except a fork. 

Ch C. M. Hooker, of Rochester. The question is often asked how many sorts a 
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of pears can be successfully cultivated on quince. Our pear orchard of 
eighty varieties has been set three years, and over seventy sorts are doing 
finely. . 

+ to question, what sorts do not do well as dwarfs, Mr. Ell- 
wanger named Beurré Bosc, Sheldon, Dix, Paradise d’Automne. Vergou- 
leuse is better for double working. Some are always poor as standards, 
as the Belle Lucrative. ° 

Mr. Beadle, of Canada. Belle Lucrative as dwarfs invariably had borne 
very large fruit and fine crops. 

Mr. Frost, of Rochester. Duchesse d’Angouléme is peculiarly good as a 
dwarf: two trees in 1858 had yielded two and three bushels, and in 1859 
three and a half bushels. 

Mr. Brooks, of Pearl Creek. If anything needs particular cultivation, 
don’t send it out to us farmers. You can’t by any possibility induce a 
farmer to drive a cultivator through an orchard once in two weeks—four 
weeks—no, nor two months! If dwarf pear-trees need good cultivation, 
better not recommend them. 

Mr. Smith, of Syracuse. The gentleman might as well advise us not to 
sell Durhams or other fine breeds of cattle to farmers, because they thrive 
better under care, and because fine breeds sometimes fail. Yet when cat- 
tle are well treated they generally do well, and when pear-trees are well 
treated they also do well. 

Mr. Brooks. Farmers make some one thing prominent. Farmers will 
use stock well; but fruit-trees are a little one side—a little out of their 
line. Some gentlemen have advised that every farmer should have dwarf 
pear-trees in his garden, thinking that in a nice garden the trees will of 
course have good cultivation. Now, what we in our country call a garden 
is a place back of the house, where we have a few hills of potatoes, and 
several hundred—(hesitates and blushes)—several hundred—pig-weeds— 
(great laughter). 

Mr. Ainsworth, of Bloomfield, some time ago said something against 
dwarf pear-trees; but would admit that some varieties succeeded far better 
as dwarfs than as standards. Louise Bonne de Jersey, for instance, bears 
double the crop for the same amount of space, and is better in flavor also, 
and larger. Another advantage is, that the fruit ripens every year. Vicar 
of Winkfield on standards is not worth anything, unless for cooking; while 
from dwarf trees this sort bears well and ripens well. The ground of Mr. 
A.’s orchard is stirred all over every week with a double horse cultivator, and 
the trees are pruned thoroughly, so as to get a vigorous growth of wood 
each year. Soil isa good wheat soil; has raised thirty-four bushels to 
the acre. 

Mr. Yeomans spoke of one-third of an acre of Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
eight years from the bud last spring, planted in a strong loam soil, and 
bore last summer thirty barrels of pears—netted $500. Can keep four or 
five acres of orchard clean as easily as I can take care of one acre of pota- 

Mr. Ellwanger, in answer to a question, said that eight by ten feet apart 
would be one thousand trees to the acre, and Louise Bonne de Jersey will 
average a bushel per tree. Fruit should be regularly thinned as it grows, 
and when picked should be assorted, and only the finest sent to market. 

Mr. Barry. One great advantage of the dwarf is its earliness in bearing: 

Ci Leven aged people can plant the trees and eat the fruit thereof. Again, the tp 
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dwarf is more easily and safely removed than the standard, and not one in 
a hundred need fail, while they are not liable to any more diseases than the 
standards. Trusts the day is coming when farmers will plant dwarf pear- 
trees in abundance, and enjoy their fruits. To the nurserymen the dwarf 
pear is one of the greatest blessings. In every part of the United States 
the nurseryman is able very speedily to test all these sorts, and to recom- 
mend them, while it would not have been practicable to test them upon 
standard stocks. Would not advise farmers to plant a great many varieties. 
Anybody can succeed with some kinds,(Jaminette, for instance,) that knows 
enough to shorten the branches, and cultivate as well as a hill of corn. 

Best protection of fruit-trees from the effects of severe winter—shelter— 
underdraining, &c., and the hardiest sorts of apples and pears. 

J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, spoke of parts of the United States, like Illi 
nois, where winds are high, and farmers feel the necessity of shelter from 
wintry winds. Trees must have plenty of sun and air; but the more they 
are protected from violent winds, the better they stand the winter. 

Mr. Barry. In pear cultivation, particularly, shelter is of especial conse- 
quence. It not only protects the trees in winter and spring, but in autumn 
prevents the fruit from being shaken off by the winds. “ Underdraining :” 
the soil must be dry; draining is the great essential. As to hardiest sorts, 
our Western New York is hardly a fair test. For instance, Baldwin is per- 
fectly hardy here, and at the West is not so. A capital shelter can be 
formed of evergreen hedges; plenty of them grow three or four feet per 
year. You can make in ten years, with larch and spruce, such a barrier 
against fierce winds as cannot be made of boards. 

Mr. Brooks. Farmers do not realize how important these barriers are for 
shelter even of their grain crops. Believed such barriers should cover the 
entire area of the country. 

Col. Hodge. The fact is, that the great body of farmers care nothing 
about putting out trees; but at the West some are commencing to plant 
Locust and other rapid-growing trees. 

Mr. Beadle has confidence that belts of timber will be put out; for the 
shelter benefits the cattle. The wheat crops are improved by belts of trees, 
and in Canada farmers are beginning to plant them at the west sides of 
their farms. If Norway Spruce, &c., are planted at the same time with our 
orchards, they will soon be as high as our orchards, and higher, and speedily 
we shall have good shelter. 

Mr. Barry mentioned the case of two wheat fields side. by side, on one of 
which the crop was good, and on the other none. The farmer could assign 
no reason except that the field bearing the fine crop was sheltered against 
the sweeping west winds. Now, the loss in that one wheat field alone 
from the failure of the crop, was enough to have bought and planted full 
shelters of evergreen trees to the farm. 

Judge Miller. We cannot leave the forest trees, because from their place 
of growth twenty or thirty feet of the body have no limbs, thus giving, 
when their comrades are cut away, a strong leverage power to the wind 
against the head of the tree, while the looseness of the soil permits the 
roots to be speedily torn up and the tree to fall. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Where fields slope toward the east, crops are generally 
good; seldom killed by frosts; while on land sloping to the west the wind 
strikes hard; snow blows off, and crops are apt to be winter-killed. 
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Mr. Yeomans. About the planting of these belts of timber, people antici- 
pate that the advantage is to come so slowly they won’t do it. Have seen 
great advantage from planting apple and peachtrees alternately. The 
great mass of the orchard won’t be injured at all by sweeping winds. 

Grape Culture—Propagation, Growth, and Market Value.—The question 
was asked, Cannot we graft a good substitute upon our vines, and get them 
to bear the first or second year ? 

Mr. P. Bissell. The grafting of the grape-vine during the full flow of the 
sap is a difficult matter, but there is an old process called inarching, (it is 
spoken of in the Horricutrvurist for January, 1860,) by which nearly all the 
risks are removed toa skilful operator. Root-grafting the grape is not 
difficult. We “ saddle-graft” all our “single eyes.” As tothe growth. In 
the summer of 1858 we propagated Dianas and other grapes in this way. 
In the spring of 1859 the plants stood in the pots, and nurserymen and 
other buyers selected such as they wished from the stock. About 700 were 
left, which were of course not the best, and we set them out in our nursery 
rows. Not one of those culls died; all made good growth, and some of 
them fruited. Agents took those two year old vines, and delivered to cus- 
tomers with the fruit on. Can a layer bear quicker ? 

Mr. C. L. Hoag. Likes pot plants better than layers. In spring of 1856 
set out slender Dianas from pots, and they averaged forty clusters in three 
years. 

Mr. Ellwanger has grafted the Diana just as well in the open ground as 
the apple. Wait until just after the vines have made a fair start, then 
graft on a level with the surface of the soil; heap soil around the junction, 
and cover all the scion except one bud with earth. 

Mr. Townsend. Must wait until after the first great rush of the sap. 

Mr. Ainsworth. The grape can be grafted with very little difficulty in 
the winter. When growth begins the lower part of scion calluses over, 
and throws out roots, while the roots upon which it was grafted will die. 
The advantage of pot vines is, that you have every fibre of the root; while 
in layers many must necessarily be cut or broken off. While the layer is 
recuperating its energies and throwing out new roots, the pot-vine has noth- 
ing todo but grow. Have had Delawares which this year have grown 
fifteen feet, which in spring of 1859 were hardly the size of a knitting 
needle. Layers, as they are commonly taken up, have plenty of big roots; 
but of the fibrous roots, the real food vessels of the plant, they have not 
one-tenth as many as the pot plants. Shake all the dirt out and spread the 
roots thoroughly. Diana and Concord plants that I started in pots in a cold 
glass house in spring of 1859, were turned out from the pots into the 
nursery, and grew so as to form layers, and in some cases double layered 
and rooted. 

L. B. Langworthy. The first Clinton grape in this county I grafted upon 
an old vine, waiting till the sap had pretty well run in the spring. I have 
grafted upon old wild vines, and had the scions bear fruit in two years. 

F. B. Peck thinks it advisable to protect the Isabella during our winters. 
In the winter of 1858-9, the vines killed worse than ever before. Knows 
it was the exposure, because vines that happened to be dropped off the 
trellises did not kill as badly: part that lay on the ground grew vigorously. 
It was not the wood that winter killed, only the buds. 

J.J.Thomas. Dr. H. H. Farley left 2000 grape-vines unprotected in the 
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winter of 1858-9, and had far smaller crops than usual in the summer of 
1859; would have saved $2,000 if he had covered the vines. 

Mr. Peck. A neighbor has 1,000 vines same age as mine, (three years 
set,) which stand in a sheltered situation near some woods, and he gathered 
3000 pounds from his 1000 vines as his first crop. 

D. W. Beadle, of Canada. Easiest and best mode of protecting is to lay 
the vines on the ground, and cover them lightly with soil. Straw is objec- 
tionable, because it furnishes a harbor for the ground mice. Evergreens 
are difficult to get. 

Mr. Ringueberg tried three parallel rows, leaving one row fastened to 
the stake, the next row simply laid on surface of ground, and third row 
covered. The first row did well; the next row better, and the third row 
fruited 20 per cent. better than those which were simply laid down. Thinks 
it paid him well to cover every Isabella vine in his vineyard. 

Mr. Ainsworth laid down his vines each year; while a neighbor who does 
not cover, has lost his crop partially each year for the last five years. Mr. 
A. trains on the renewal system. Branches should not be allowed to run 
nearer than eighteen inches to the earth; else fruit gets sandy. 

P. Barry thinks upon east or south side of board fence the fruit will 
ripen much better than on a trellis or stake. 

Mr. Peck. Much more liable to mildew on south side of fence. My Ca- 
tawbas ripened this year very well upon an open trellis; but they are not 
the grape to cultivate here; not early enough. 

P. Barry. Plants are not in danger from mildew if the trellis be a little 
way from the wall. Has tried Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, &c., in that man- 
ner. Delaware was remarkably vigorous; last season’s canes were fifteen 
to eighteen feet in height, and thick. 

H. B. Miner. Never had a really ripe Isabella or Catawba on an open 
trellis, while on south and east sides of house both ripen well. Diana 
ripens on open trellis. 

W. P. Townsend. As to ripe Catawbas, a neighbor has ripened three 
successive crops of Catawbas upon a side hill sloping to the south arl 
southeast—well sheltered: leached ashes the only manure. This year sold 
1,100 pounds for twenty-two cents per pound, box and all. Unless in espe- 
cial cases like this, would not recommend Catawba. 

J. J. Thomas here spoke of Dr. Farley’s vineyard. Ist. Dr. F. thoroughly 
|| tile-drained the land. 2d. Plowed and subsoiled. 3d. Put on 100 to 200 
loads of lake mud, and worked it into a soil which was fertile before. 
Results in 1859, when under ordinary circumstances I did not see an Isa- 
bella fully ripe, Dr. Farley’s were perfectly ripe. I never saw a sight equal 
to it. The vines were planted in rows ten feet apart, running north and 
south, and set twelve feet apart in the rows; were trained to wire trellises 
seven feet high, and were pruned according to the renewal system. 

Mr. Brooks appealed to farmers. Hoped the culture of grapes might be 
extended; wished the increase of all fruit, and even of—dwarf pears, 
(audible smiles.) 

Comparative merits, all things considered, of pears, apples, and small 
Sruits, for extensive market cultivation by skilful cultivators ? 

Mr. Sharpe. Will guarantee that as soon as the farmers in my section of 
country can be convinced that there is money to be made in the culture of 
dwarf pears, they will take good care of the trees. 
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Mr. Brooks. The cultivators of pears for market should be small land- 
holders. Large farmers must have things easily cultivated for the present; 
but the day will come when every holder of land, however great or small, 
will be considered disgraced if he don’t supply his family freely with such 
luxuries as we see here before us, (waving his hands to the loaded tables;) 
and they are the greatest under heaven. 

P. Barry. The merits of the different fruits depend on the circumstances 
and situation of cultivators. Near large cities perhaps small fruits would 
exceed the others; but, where the crops must be barrelled up and sent by 
railroad, then apples and pears will be best. Do not depend solely upon 
any one sort of crop. Considering our climate, soil, help at command, con- 
venience of transportation, &c., we in Western New York can’t go amiss. 
The estimated value of the apple crop in Niagara county alone was $500,000. 
Just think of nice pears bringing $18 and $20 per barrel in New York city, 
and good winter pears would sell for more. There are risks to be run in 
the cultivation of the pear, and so are there risks in raising wheat, and 
potatoes, and maize; but to the skilful cultivator the pear now offers the 
greatest inducements. 

In answer to a question, Mr. B. said, I think the pear crop is uniformly 
more certain than the apple. If trees die from blight, fill up from a reserve 
which you have ready. 

Mr. Townsend, of Lockport, mentioned a gentleman who had travelled in 
every State of the United States, and in all Europe, within sixteen months, 
and had seen no apples like those exhibited here to-day; and except very 
few pears, none like ours. Western New York will become the home of 
the pear in the United States. If I were going to set pear-trees again, 
would never set a standard. Would not recommend a man to plant trees 
unless he means to take care of them. 

Mr. Smith, of Syracuse. The taste of the people is being cultivated, and 
they are willing to pay for good fruit. A few years ago, I met at Syracuse 
a man going home with his pears because he could not sell them at $1 25 per 
lmushel. The price this year for the same variety is $4 00 per bushel. In 
planting pears I would not care to plant any but dwarfs. 

Mr. Hodge, of Buffalo. It has been an argument against the culture of 
| pears because prices have gone up. The fact is, that half the people never 
saw a good pear; and now that they have seen and tasted good fruit, they 
are willing to pay for it; and instead of being an argument against pear 
| culture, it is one of the strongest arguments in favor of good, proper, and 
careful cultivation. 

S. Miller. Judging from the habits of gentlemen in the city of New 
York, that market is entirely inexhaustible. Is perfectly certain it will 
absorb all that the western part of the State can produce. 

Mr. Brooks, of Wyoming Co. Has seen Baldwin apple-trees in this gar- 
den of Western New York, when each tree netted a greater profit than the 
average acre of land in Wyoming County. Some persons fear lest the 
market will be glutted. If so, give fruit to the horses—to cattle—to hogs 

| —-to hens—there is nothing that lives, or ought to live, will refuse a good 
| apple. (Great laughter.) 
Mr. Ainsworth. The net profits per acre of the apple crop will average 
five times as much per year as the wheat crop. If dwarf pear-trees bear 
4m dearly, standards are long-lived. Judge Howell, of Canandaigua, has for {%& 


we 
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forty years ee his crop from the same trees at $3 00 per bushel. 1 believe 
we can get a bushel of pears from a standard tree befere we can get that 
quantity of apples from a tree: you can set 160 standard pear-trees to the 
acre, and only forty apple-trees; and in market pears will bring $3 00 and 
$4 00 per bushel, and apples — $1 00 per bushel. Pears need more care 
than apples; but not as much a8 wheat or corn. Certainly the pear, with 
present prices and prospects, is six to eight times as profitable as the apple. 
The great secret is good tillage and proper pruning. 

Mr. Beadle. Neighbors in Canada, upon a soil admirably suited to pears, 
are raising apples and shipping to Scotland for $2 50 per barrel. Pears 
are certainly far the most profitable. 

Mr. Ellwanger. Twenty-five years ago there were not 100 pear-trees in 
this city. It was in 1845 that the first dwarf pear-trees came—I brought 
them myself. Pears are not propagated as extensively as apples. 

Mr. Barry. It requires skill and care to grow pears. Farmers have not 
experience yet, except in wheat, &c.; but one by one will go into pear cul- 
ture as fast as they can get information. 

Value of Super-phosphate of Lime and other Special Manures for Fruit 
Trees and Vines.—Several gentlemen spoke, but all inclined to the opinion 
that the same money spent in stable manure produced as good effect as any 
of the special manures. ; 

The Percentage of Years that the Peach-Tree Bears in the Various 
Portions of Western New York, and what Places are Best for it.—Mr. 
Yeomans had had not more than three or four entire failures of the crop 
in thirty years. In one part found my trees dying, and underdrained the 
land and succeeded. A single acre bore 270 bushels of peaches on trees 
only six years old. Each year after the tree has borne, cuts out about one- 
third of the top, which gives increased vigor to the centre of the tree. 

President Hodge. Whenever thermometer shows 15° below zero the 
peach crop is sure to be destroyed, especially if the sun shines after the 
frost. The trees must be vigorous and healthy to succeed, and if in non- 
producing years they are pruned very closely, they will throw out vigorous 
shoots all through the centre of the tree, and bear full crops. 

J.J.Thomas. Close to Cayuga Lake the peach crop scarcely ever fails. 
Prunes same as Mr. Yeomans does. 

What is the Best Manner of Preparing Ground for Orchards ?—Mr. 
Smith of Syracuse. 1st. Underdrain, especially if it be a strong soil. 2d. 
Subsoil to at least 20 inches deep. 3d. Make it rich enough to be suitable 
for corn. 

Mr. Barry. Has been looking at land a good deal this summer, and has 
hardly seen an acre suitable for a nursery or orchard without tile-draining. 
Land may be dry in summer, and yet need draining very much for trees 
which are to stand in it the year round. My drains are 2 1-2 to 3 feet 
deep, and average about six feet apart, following the conformation of the 
land. Cost about $30 per acre. For an orchard I would prefer Jand which 
had been seeded down to clover. Would tile-drain it. Would turn the 
clover under 8 inches ; follow with subsoil plow and four horses. Our 
men never plow deep enough. We keep a foreman to watch them all day, 
and then they don’t go deep enough. Would not apply manures in an exca- 
% vation near the tree. 


What is the Best Manner of Preparing and Planting Trees ?—Mr. 
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Yeomans. Before the tree is planted, cut off all the branches to restore 
balance between roots and plant; the winds will sway it less, and new 
branches will be thrown out in abundance. Apples should be pruned so 
that the lower branches shall be about five feet from the ground ; the nearer 
the ground the poorer the fruit ; lower brapches do not bear as good fruit as 
the upper. 

Here a gentleman recommended pruning so as not to leave any lower 
branches ! 

Mr. Yeomans plants his apple-trees forty feet apart each way, and the 
peach-trees alternately in rows. 

Mr. Barry. In planting dwarf pear-trees, it is better always to cover the 
stock as high as the union of the quince with the pear. To train trees with 
low heads is one of the first principles of fruit raising, so that even if set 
on the prairies, they would present to the wind nothing but a mass of 
branches and foliage : no tall trunk for leverage. 

B. Fish. In planting his orchard, cut off some of his trees a couple of 
feet from the ground—some only partially cut back. Those where I cut off 
the entire top made a rapid growth, and are now the handsomest trees 
altogether. 

Mr. Langworthy. Some gentlemen have spoken of plowing among their 
trees. I never plowed in an orchard but I heard the roots crack. 
Would never advise anything heavier among trees than acommon cultivator. 

What is the most suitable Age for Planting Fruit Trees ?—Mr. Hodge. 
Peach, 1 year from bud. Would give more for a yearling than for one 2 or 8 
years old. Cherry, 2 years from bud, and only 4 to 6 feet high. Pear— 
dwarf, 2 years from bud. Standard, 4 to 6 feet high. Apple, 3 to 4 years 
from graft, about 6 feet high. In small trees we are apt to get all the fibres, 
the spongioles, which do the real nourishing to the roots and tree. 

J.J.Thomas. Peach-trees will bear cutting back better than most other 
fruits. They have a great power of reproducing shoots. If thoroughly cut 
back you may remove even a large peach-tree. 

H. N. Langworthy. Danger in buying peach-trees older than one year, 
that you get the peach-borer brought. Never saw the borer in a yearling 
tree, and if you have not got them you need not have them, only don’t buy 
trees with them in. 

Is Spring or Fall Planting preferable on Dry Soil ?—Mr. Frost of 
Rochester. Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry, plant in fall ; Peach in spring. 
A great advantage in fall planting is, that the planter has a whole lopg season 
to get the ground ready. 

Mr. Bloss of Rochester. Sudden alternations of heat and cold in spring, 
so that the season is not to be depended upon. A fall planted tree gets 
fixed and ground settled well. 

Jno. J. Thomas. One advantage of spring planting is, that the ground 
has been recently stirred. Cultivators who never cultivate had better set 
out in the spring. 

A committee was appointed, who brought forward appropriate resolutions 
on the death of David Thomas, the botanist, the pomologist, and the Christian 
gentleman. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Buffalo in June next. 

° 
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Go Contributors and others. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c., intended for the 
perusal of the Editor, and packages by Express, should be directed to the 
care of C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, New York. Exchanges should be ad- 
dressed to “ Tae Horricurterist.” 


—_—_——___—_ > >» oe +¢-—- 


On taking our seat at the ‘‘ Table,” we desire first of all to thank our friends for the hand- 
some manner in which they have come to our support. From all parts of the country we have 
received letters from friends, containing the most hearty congratulations and good wishes. These 
we had intended to answer, but they have accumulated so fast and to such an extent, that, for 
the present, we find the thing quite impossible. We therefore take this occasion to thank them 
one and all ; we have them in our heart, and we feel greatly encouraged and comforted by the 
many good things they have said. We shall endeavor, by our labors on the magazine, to deserve 
it all. 

We have lost a few of our old subscribers, chiefly on the ground that the magazine is not 
practical enough. This cause of complaint we shall in good time remove, and thus hope to win 
them back again. The accession of new subscribers, however, has been ten times greater than 
all we have lost, and they are still coming in. Let the good work go on. 

Several communications, which we should have been glad to publish in this number, must 


necessarily go over to the next, in consequence of the pressure on our columns and the late 
hour at which they were received. 


WASHINGTON IRVING.—Just as our January number went to press, the telegraph an- 
nounced the death of Washington Irving. We had intended to prepare an obituary for the 
present number; but this has been so fully and universally done by the press all over the 
country, that we may well spare ourselves the melancholy pleasure ; his eulogy will have been 
read by everybody long before this number reaches our readers. We can not, however, let the 
occasion go by without a passing tribute tothe memory of one whom we had long known, 
respected, and loved. It needed not that his eulogy should have been written with pen and 
ink; it was spontaneously uttered by the whole American people. By his rare talents asa 
| writer and his sterling and amiable qualities as a man, he made himself loved as no American 


writer was ever loved before. His name will be cherished among our Lares and Penates as 
long as the English language is read. 


LATE FRUITING STRAWBERRIES.—Mr. F. W. Lemosy, writing not long since from Ports- 
mouth, Va., says: ‘‘ My Albany Seedling Strawberry is full of green fruit, and many berries 
large and fully ripe. Is it customary for it to bear at this season?” Last fall we had fruit on 
the Wilson, Burr's New Pine, Scott's Seedling, and some others; and in October we hada 
nice plate of the Crimson Cone at a friend’s in New Jersey. We have often had a second crop 
from Burr’s New Pine and the Boston Pine. We believe it was no very uncommon thing for 
some varieties of the strawberry to produce a second crop last fall. 
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Lorp RaGLan Rose.—In answer to some inquiries, we desire to supply some omissions in 
regard to this fine rose, figured in our January number. It is a Hybrid Perpetual, and as hardy 
as any of that class. It needs no protection, except at the extreme north, and there but little. 
A rose never requires but a light covering under any circumstances. More plants are annually 
killed by thick covering than by the severity of the frost. 


ORCHARD Hovuses.—Mr. U. Cousins, writing from Biloxi, Miss., says that he is building an 
orchard house, “ which is a great novelty to those who have seen it;” and adds, that he 
“expects to astonish the folks next summer.” We hope he may, and himself too, with the 
most gratifying results. We wish him abundant success, and thank him for the good things he 


says of the HORTICULTURIST. We have no doubt that ten years hence orchard houses will 
be as common as graperies now are. 


KinG APPLE.—Mr. Mattison, of Jacksonville, N. Y., left on our table some large and very 
fine specimens of the King Apple and the Henrick Sweet, for which he will please accept our 
thanks. Of the latter, however, we only saw the fragments, the rats in our “ sanctum" hav- 
ng not only decided pomological tastes, but a “ sweet tooth” as well. We have given the ill- 


mannered brutes notice to quit. The King of Tompkins Co. we found to be in all respects first- 
rate. 


BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SociteTy.—The members of this enterprising Society held 
their anniversary meeting at their room on Tuesday evening, January 3. Among those present 
we noticed Juhn Maxwell, W. C. Langley, J. Hazlehurst, Esqrs., and other lovers of horti- 
culture. Mere business matters were dispensed with, the evening being taken up with the 
annual address of the president, John W. Degrauw, Esq., whose zealous labors in behalf of 
the Society over which he presides are worthy of the warmest commendation. The address 
was exceedingly appropriate, and listened to with marked attention, the speaker at its close 
being warmly applauded. We were much pleased with it, and copied several passages for our 
“Table.” The following comparison between art and nature is well done : 

“ We do not assume that human structures cannot command admiration without the help of 
resemblances to natural objects, but we allude to the inferiority of human arts when compared 
to the works of nature. If we take a view of nature in all her phases, what is the cannon’s 
roar tothe wild thunder of the skies? What is the devastation of combined armies to the 
awful ruin of an earthquake, levelling cities in the dust and swallowing millions in the chasm? 
By redoubled efforts man may indeed clear the trees of a forest, but the tornado prostrates for 
miles in length the sturdy oaks, tearing them up from their entangled foundations. Nature, we 
know, stretches unbounded over all, mighty and infinite. We see the lofty elm rise froma 
shrub, to spread its giant arms in the air, and the broad meadow smile in its season, and dis- 
pense its perfume to the gale. What is the concert of united instruments to the simple melody 
of the lark, the mournful song of the nightingale, and the boding scream of the bird of dark- 
ness? Sublimity is the noblest feature in every picture; it compensates for deficiencies in 
many other respects. It is this that touches off the scenes of nature with peculiar grandeur, 
and adds to the most insignificant part an unusual degree of beauty.” 

The Society, by force of its inherent vigor, has been succeesful in the material of its exhi- 
bitions to a high degree, but has not met with as much patronage and encouragement from the 
public as it had a right to expect. The citizens of Brooklyn do not yet seem to realize what a 
beneficent instrumentality they have in their very midst; there are others quite as unhappily 
constituted, to whom the President thus addresses himself: 

“ It would appear to be almost incredible, that a Society that has done so much for the char- 
acter of our city in the cause of horticulture, should not have been better sustained; and what 
has been done to any extent has been the work of a few individuals. In making this appeal to 
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the citizens of Brooklyn, we do not come before them as the applicants for charity. Three 
dollars a year to have the privilege of visiting, with their families, nine exhibitions, at any time 
during day or evening, or as often as they please, is certainly but a very small compensation for 
the value received. Therefore we say to the citizens of Brooklyn, if you regard taste and 
refinement, if you love the beautiful and its happy influences, unite with us to sustain these 
most happy results, as well as to extend a science that has obtained the homage and devotion 
of the best men the nation has ever produced.” 

At the close of the addrees a resolution was passed that it should be printed; the Society 
then adjourned to the residence of J. Hazlehurst, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, where the 
rest of the evening was passed in social enjoyment. We shall recur to the address again. 

At a subsequent meeting the Premium Committee reported a schedule of prizes, and the 
Society fixed the time for holding the April and September exhibitions: the first will be held 
on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of April; the last on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of September. The 
time for the June Exhibition was not determined upon. The list of prizes is a very liberal one, 
and ought to insure a good exhibition. 


Tue HomMesTeAD.—With the new year The Homestead has put on a new dress, which we 
like better than the old one. It is now published in the octavo form, with twenty-four pages of | 


matter instead of sixteen. The price remains the same, and the contents, if anything, are 
better than ever. See our clubbing list. 

INDIANA FARMER.—We failed to get the Indiana Farmer just right last month, though the 
paper itself is right enough. It is issued every two weeks instead of four, at $1 a year. 
J. N. Ray, editor and publisher, Indianapolis, Ind. Messrs. J. A. Nash, R. Owen, W. H. 
Loomis, and L. Bollman, corresponding editors. The Great Western Farmer is issued weekly 
from the same office, at $2a year. The Farmer for the new year is very much enlarged and 
improved. 


We shall be glad to correct any mistakes or eupply any omissions made in our published list. 


SOUTHERN RURAL MAGAZINE: THE "AMERICAN CoTTON PLANTER AND SOIL OF THE 
Soutn.—The January number of this excellent magazine comes to us greatly enlarged and 
improved; the subscription price has in consequence been raised to $2 a year; it is cheap at 


that. Dr. Cloud isan able and thorough-going editor, and his magazine deserves a generous 
support. 

R0CKWELL’S WINES.—We have received samples of these wines, manufactured by Mr. 
Rockwell, of Ridgefield, Conn. The grape wine is made of the native grape, and is a real 
wine, and not, like a good deal of stuff in the market, a mere mixture. It took the first prize 
at the Connecticut Show, and the gold medal of the American Institute at its late Fair. We 
esteem it a pure, well made article, much to be preferred to many imported wines. Mr. Rock- 
well manufactures it chiefly for sacramental purposes; and fur such, and to all who love the 
pure, unadulterated juice of the grape, we commend it. The Blackerry Wine is intended for 
medicinal purposes, and being pure, meets a much-needed want. 


Tue ILLINOIS FARMER.—Mr. Francis has retired from the editorial chair of the Farmer, 
and is succeeded by Mr. M. L. Dunlap, formerly of the Chicago Press and Tribune. We club 
with the Farmer, and send it and the HORTICULTURIST at $2 50 per year. 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY for January comes to us changed to. an octavo; a change of 


form very much for the better. It is avery fine number. We also club with the Gardener's 
Monthly. 
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Harper's MonTHLY.—This giant of the monthlies continues to grow in public favor. The 
January number is a capital one, with a rich and varied table of contents, in which all may 
find something suited to their tastes. It should find its way into every family, and so should 
the HORTICULTURIST; and to further this happy consummation, we will send both magazines 
for the exceedingly low sum of $3 75 per annum. That, we think, ought to do it. 


THe Farmer's ADVOCATE.—We owitted this weekly in our list last month. It is pub- 


lished at Chicago, IlL, at $1 25 per annum. J.C. Medill & Co., editors and publishers ; 
Charles Betts, Corresponding Editor. 


Tne BAKER APPLE.—Mr. Rockwell has sent us fine specimens of this comparatively little 
known apple. We saw it at the last Fair of the American Institute, where, as one of the 
‘‘tasters,” we had a good opportunity of proving it as a cooking fruit, and found it to be one 
of the best. As a table apple we find it to be moderately good. Its native place is Ridgefield, 
Conn. We are informed that the original tree was in full bearing during the Revolutionary 


war, and was owned by Dr. Baker, who died some forty years since.” It is still but little known 
outside of the locality where it originated. The tree is said to be very vigorous, and an abun- 
dant bearer. The fruit is large, and in season for the kitchen from September to February. 
Form round, approaching to oblate; calyx small, closed, and set in a shallow basin; stem 
rather short, stout, and set in a cavity of medium depth; skin yellow, shaded with red and 
striped with crimson ; flesh often tinged with crimson near the skin, tender, moderately juicy, 
with a pleasant subacid flavor. 


Tue Macazine or Horticutture. Edited by C. M. Hovey. The January number of this old 
pioneer magazine is one of the best. 


Cunistian Apvocars AND Jourwat. Edited by Abel Stevens, D.D. Carlton & Porter, publish- 
ers, New York.—The original of the Advocate family, now a pretty large one. It always has 
some choice things for the farmer and gardener. It is conducted with great ability. 





accession of Dr. Dadd to the veterinary department. He is well known as being among the yy, 
first of his profession, and his labors will give an additional value to the pages of the Journal. a 
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WE are indebted to Mr. Chorlton for a fine assortment of Camellias : Alba Plena, Imbricata, 
Fimbriata, Donkelaarii, Lady Hume, Prattii, &c., all large and delicious blooms. 


The City and Farm was omitted in our list last month. It is published weekly at Wheeling, 
Va., at $1 25 per annum. 


Tue Constitution, By-Laws, &c., of the Portland Horticn'*iral Society, organized 
November, 1859. We hope this young Society may grow up to be « giant in usefulness. We 
print a list of its officers elsewhere. 


Tue RvuraL ANNUAL AND HorTICULTURAL DIRECTORY.—Joseph Harris, office of the 
Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. May also be had of Saxton, Barker & 
Co., 25 Park Row, New York. An exceedingly useful little manual for the farmer, gardener, 
and fruit-grower. It is abundantly illustrated. 


Tre YeaR Book OF THE FARM AND GARDEN, FOR 1860. A. M. Spangler, “ Farmer and 
Gardener ” office, Philadelphia. This is a new candidate for public favor, nicely printed on 
clean white paper, and beautifully illustrated. Its contents are well made up of just such mat- 
ter as the farmer and gardener want. Price 25 cents. For sale also by Saxton, Barker & 
Co., 25 Park Row. 


CATALOGUES, &C., RECEIVED, —Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Grape-Vines, Shrubs, Roses, &c., cultivated and for sale at the Suscol Nurseries, situated on 
the Napa River, at the Suscol Ferry, Napa Co., California. S. Thompson, proprietor—We can 
say a good word for the contents of this catalogue, but the printer is a barbarian. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds, with Practical Directions for their Culture and 
Treatment, for sale at Bridgeman’s Horticultural Establishment, Nos. 876 and 878 Broadway, 
New York. Nursery and Greenhouses, Astoria,'N. Y. Alfred Bridgeman, Principal of the 
Seed Department. Andrew Bridgeman, Principal of the Nursery and Greenhouse Department. 
—In its arrangement, completeness, and freedom from errors, this is one of the best cata- 
logues we have yet seen. It embraces everything worth having, including many choice things 
of recent introduction. It is beautifully printed. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Foreign and Native Grape-Vines, for Gardens, Graperies, and Vine- 
yards, with Remarks on their Culture. Wm. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, L. I. Forty-fourth 
Edition.—Mr. Prince is certainly an industrious collector of vines ; we have here the names of 
upward of three hundred varieties of native grapes, not including the Delaware, which he has 
perversely placed in his foreign list. So be it; but where will it go next? 

J.M. Thorburn & Co.'s Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, &c. 
Garden, Field, Fruit, &c., Seeds. The largest collection to be found in the world, embracing 
every standard and improved variety. Also, tested novelties, both of Domestic and Foreign 
origin, that are suited to the climate of the United States.—A very ample, complete, and well 
arranged catalogue, with brief directions for culture. 

Catalogue of Selected Roses, and other hardy Plants, including both new and old varieties, 
cultivated and for sale by James Pentland, at Green Mount Garden, on York Road and Oliver 
street (opposite entrance to Green Mount Cemetery), Baltimore.—A choice collection, neatly 
printed on clean white paper. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Garden Seeds. Also a List of Flower Seeds, Implements, Books, 
&e. H. A. Dreer, 327 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—A choice collection. 

Evergreen Nursery, Woodbury, N. J. David J. Griscom, proprietor. Descriptive Catalogue 
of Foreign and Native Evergreen and Deciduous Trees, Fruits, Vines, &c.—Well got up. 

Texas Edition of Affleck’s Southern Rural Almanac, and Plantation and Garden Calendar, for 
1860. By Thomas Affleck, Central Nurseries, near Brenham, Washington Co., Texas; South. 
woern Nurseries, Washington, Adams Co., Miss.—A useful publication for our Southern friends. 
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OFFIcERS, &C., of Horticultural and Agricultural Societies for 1860. 

BROOKLYN HorTICULTURAL SocteTy.—President, John W. Degrauw. Vice-Presidenis, 
John Maxwell, Jas. Hazlehurst, W. C. Langley, J. 8. T. Stranahan, Smith J. Eastman. 
Treasurer, John W. Degrauw. Corresponding Secretary, Jas. Hazlehurst. Recording Secretary, 
Edwin Scott. L£zecutive Committee, Ira Smith, M. Brandigee, E. G. Taylor. Finance Com- 
miltee, Jas. Hazlehurst, Walter Park, George Gamgee. Librarian, J. E. Rauch. Library 
Committee, J. 8. T. Stranahan, A. A. Low, L. B. Wyman. Premium Committee, Geo. Gamgee, 
Thos. Templeton, Daniel Murphy, J. E. Rauch, Geo. Hamlyn. Fruit Committee, Geo. Gamgee, 
George Ingram, Jas. Weir. Plants and Flower Commiitee, J. E. Rauch, J. Dailledouze, M. 


Murray. Vegetable Committee, George Hamlyn, M. Riddey, Henry Furman. Inspectors of Election, 
Henry Hudson, M. Poynter, Geo. Gamgee. 


New YorK HORTICULTURAL SocteTy.—President, John Groshon. Vice-Presidents, Peter 
|| Cooper, Henry A. Heiser, Henry A. Hurlbut, James E. Cooley, H. M. Schieffelin. Treasurer, 
James Knight, M.D. Recording Secrdary, George H. Hansell. Corresponding Secretary, 
Thomas Hogg. Librarian, John C. Hart. Library Committee, Jas. Knight, M.D., J. K. 
O'Keeffe. Premium Committee, John C. Hart, Wn. Fitzpatrick. Fruit Committee, Wm. 8. 
Carpenter, William Cranstoun, John C. Hart. Committee on Flowers and Plants, William 
Cranstoun, Wm. J. Davidson, John C. Hart. Committee on Vegetables, Andrew Bridgeman, 
William Mitchell, Charles Ross. Committce on Seeds, D. L. Bigenbrodt, M. D., James Knight, 


M.D., Isaac Buchanan. Finance Commitice, John Groshon, Charles Vandervoort, Edward 
Schell. 


W. W. Belknap. Secretary, J. L. Tewksbury. Treasurer, 8. A. Duke. 


Fruit-GROWERS’ SocteTy OF WESTERN NEw YorkK.—President, Col. B. Hodge, Buffalo. 
Vice-Presidents, J. J. Thomas. Macedon: Wm. B. Smith, Syracuse ; W. R. Coppock, Buffalo. 
Treasurer, W. P. Townsend, Lockport. Secretary, C. P. Bissell, Rochester. 


GRAPE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT.—President, Daniel 8. Dewey, Hart- 
ford. Vice-Presidents, C. 8. Middlebrook, of Bridgeport ; E. A. Holcomb, Granby. 
M. C. Weld, Hartford. Treasurer, Richard H. Phelps, Windsor. 


Secretary, 


PORTLAND (MAINE) HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, organized Nov., 1859.—President, T. C. 
Hersey. Vice-Presidents, Wm. Ellis, Geo. F. Shepley, Wm. P. Fessenden, John B. Brown, 
J. Jewitt. Recording Secretary, John W. Adam. Corresponding Secretary, John W. Dana. 
Treasurer, Abner Lowell. Executive Committee, T. C. Hersey, Abner Lowell, William Spanon, 
Geo. W. Woodman, John W. Adams. For Establishing Premiums, 8. B. Beckett, Warren 
Sparrow, John Richardson, Moses G. Dow, D. H. Furbush. Finance, Wm. Moulton, Joshua 
Maxwell, Joseph Walker, Jr. Library, Darius Forbes, J. S. Palmer, Hosea Kendall. Fruits, 
Byron Greenough, Geo. Jewett, N. A. Foster, John Bell, Samuel Rolfe. Plants and Flowers, 
Rufus D. Bean, Geo. Barstow, John O. Wiley, Joseph A. Dirwauger, Geo. R. Davis. Vege- 
tables, John F. Anderson, Jos. Bradford, J. H. Marian, Samuel Harkell, Jacob A. Dirwauger. 
Ornamental Gardening, Edward P. Weston. 

Sr. Louis HorTICULTURAL SocteTy.—President, Wm. Glasgow, Jr. Vice-Presidents, W. 
C. Woodson, E. Mallinkrodt, John H. Tice. Corresponding Secretary, Carew Sanders. Record- 
ing Secretary, John McCurdy. Treasurer, Norman J. Colman. 


KENTUCKY HORTICULTURAL SocteTy.—Chartered by the Legislature. President, Thomas 
S. Kennedy. Vice-Presidents, Lawrence Young, Arthur Peter, Dr. J. A. Moore. Treasurer, 
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James Buchanan. Recording Secretary, Ormsby Hite. Corresponding Secretaries, Wm. D. Gal- 
lagher, Chas. A. Page. Executive Committee, A. G. Munn, C. C. Cary, Jos. Serb, Dr. Wm. 
Allen, J. W. Walker, H. S. Duncan, Ed. Wilson. 


Missouri Fruir GRowers’ ASSOCIATION.—President, Norman J. Colman. Vice- Presidents, 
Dr. A. W. McPherson, Prof. Geo. C. Swallow, Gen. M. Horner, Dr. MeGuire, W. C. Price, 
E. Burden, John Dedrick. Corresponding Secretary, Dr. L. D. Morse, Allenton, Mo. Record- 
ing Secretary, Wm. Muir. Treasurer, Dr. C. W. Spalding. 


MERAMEC (Mo.) HorTICULTURAL SocteTy.— President, Dr. A. W. McPherson. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles Paffrath. Corresponding Secretary, Edward Vaughn, Allenton, Mo. Secording Secre- 


tary, Wm. Muir. Treasurer, Wm. Harris. Standing Executive Committee, Dr. L. D. Morse, 
T. R. Allen, Herman Stines. 


New HAMPSHIRE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President, Wm. F. Estes, of Dover. 
Secretary, Aaron Young, of Dover. Treasurer, Frederick Smyth, of Manchester. Board of 
Directors, Dana Woodman, of New Hampton; Joseph B. Walker, of Concord; Alfred Hoit, of 
Durham; John Preston, of New Ipswich; and John S. Walker, of Claremont. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, (OHIO. )—President, Alexander Waddle. Recording Secre- 
tary, Hon. T. C. Jones. Corresponding Secretary, J. H. Klippart. Treasurer, John Reber. 


N. S. Townshend, J. M. Tremble, J. M. Millikin, D. E. Gardener, Wm. De Witt, H. B. Per- 
kins, C. W. Potwin. 


BATTLE CREEK (MICHIGAN) AGRICULTURAL Soctetry.—-President, Jeremiah Brown. 


Treasurer, John Meacham. Secretary, D. B: Burnham. There is also a Board of Directors. 


FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ UNION INSTITUTE, AT BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN.—President, 
j. S. Lovell, Climax. Treasurer, V. P. Collier, Battle Creek. Secretary, D. B. Burnham, Bat- 


tle Creek. There is also a Board of Directors and thirteen Vice-Presidents, whose names we 
have not received. 


KENTUCKY STATE AGRICULTURAL Society.—President, L. J. Bradford, of Bracken county. 
First District : Vice-President, Philip Swigert, of Franklin. Directors, H. Thompson, of Clarke ; 
O. H. Burbridge, of Bourbon; Wm. Warfield, of Fayette; Jos. Shawhan, of Harrison; Geo. 
L. Forman, of Mason. Second District: Wice-President, Dr. J. A. Tomlinson, of Mercer. 
Directors, G. Mallory, of Jefferson; Wm. A. Cook, of Mercer; W. C. Whittaker, of Shelby; 
T’. S. Grundy, of Washington; Geo. Denny, of Garrard. Third District: Vice-President, A. 
Birdwell, of Livingston. Directors, Mr. Quigley, of Ballard; Geo. M. Priest, of Henderson; 
R. C. Harrold, of Union; David King, of Logan; W. B. Machen, of Lyon. Treasurer, J. W. 
Tate. Corresponding Secretary, W. D. Gallagher. 


Cuina (MAINE) AGRICULTURAL SocteTy.—President, A. HM. Jones. Vice-Presidents, Alfred 
Marshall, Eli Jepson, Rollin Reed, William Percival, Caleb Jones. Secretary, S. F. Jepson. 
Corresponding Secretary, James P. Jones. Treasurer, Cyrenius K. Evans. Executive Committee, 
A. H. Jones, (ex-officio,) Caleb Hanson, J. S. Randall, Eli Jones, Jabez Lewis, Nathan Red- 
lon, Jedediah Doe, Josiah H. Greeley, John L. Gray, Wm. Moshier, C. K. 
Crossman, Moody C. Burgess, Rollin Reed, D. C. Hanson. 

The above Society has determined to hold meetings during the winter for the discussion of 
matters relating to agriculture. A most excellent move. 


GREEN CounTY (ILLINOIS) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.—President, Joseph F. Ballenger. 
Vice-P residents, Samuel Armstrong, Jacob Bowman, Hiram Ellis, A. Potts, H. Van Arsdale. 
Secretary, Dr. O. Armstrong. Assistant Secretary, J. S. Vedder. Treasurer, J. E. Brace. 


Evans, Wm. 
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WooDBRIDGE AND BETHANY (CONN.) AGRICULTURAL SociteETY.—President, J. W. Brad- 
ley, of Bethany. ice-Presidents, D. Augur, of Woodbridge; Justus Peck, of Bethany. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Minott Augur, of Woodbridge. Directors, E. A. Tuttle, H. E. Louns- 
berry, M. W. Bradley, Bethany; U. Clinton, J. Sidney, Newton; S. P. Newton, of Wood- 
bridge. 


New HAvEN County (ConN.) AGRICULTURAL SocreTy.—President, B. H. Andrews. 
Vice-Presidents, N. A. Bacon, S. P. Spencer. Corresponding Secretary, Washington Webb. 
Recording Secretary, Wm. B. Johnson. Treasurer, C. B. Whittlesey. 
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Correspondence. 


Dwarr Pears FoR MARKET.—Will the editor of the HORTICULTURIST, or some of its 
correspondents, please answer the following questions ? 

1. Can dwarf pears be grown profitably for market ? 

2. If so, what are the best six varieties? 

3. How far apart should they be set ? 

4. What kind of soil is best adapted to their cultivation? 

By answering the above you will greatly oblige, yours respectfully, 

A YounG PoMOLOGIST. 

{1. Yes, under favorable conditions of soil, selection of varieties, &c. 

2. Bartlett, Duchesse d'Angouléme, Fondante d’Automne (Belle Lucrative), Beurré d’ Anjou, 
Beurre Langlier, Beurré Diel. The above are fine and productive on the quince; but “A 
Young Pomologist ’ must remember that we do not recommend him to grow six varieties on 
the quince for market, unless he means to plant largely. If he will let us know more precisely 
what he intends doing, we can probably advise him better. 

3. From ten to twelve feet. 

4. A sandy loam of good body, well drained. 

We have answered the questions of “A Young Pomologist;” but he will have much more to 
learn before he can grow the pear successfully on the quince. We shall very gladly afford him 
all the information in our power.—ED. } 





Mr. Epiror :—I observed in the 8th month number of the HorTICULTURIST, an article 
recommending useful trees for lawns, &c.; and as the ideas then held out so fully agree with 
my own views, I feel inclined to give some of the results of my own practice during the past 
twelve years. I commenced my improvements by selecting a maple grove of six to eight acres 
as the site of my house. I removed the rough and large trees, reserving those of low heads 
and spreading branches, and as much as might be in groups. This was quite new in the West 
ten years back, the practice then being to cut everything down. But although I had some 
lofty Maples and spreading Beech, I lacked much to fill up. This I did with such forest trees 
as were not already growing on the premises, and evergreens and fruit-trees; and I now have 
growing twenty-one varieties of forest trees, ten distinct kinds of fruit-trees, and seven kinds 
of evergreens, not one of which I wish to spare; but expect annually to add, and that of 
fruit-trees. I consider some of my fruit-trees as symmetrical and ornamental as any in the lawn, 
to say nothing of the rich and luscious fruit. Two of my most admired trees are Black Tar- 
tarian and Napoleon Bigarreau Cherries, with their compact sugar-loaf heads and dark green 
vane What is a more lovely sight in early spring, than to see grouped here and there 


mg the forest trees and evergreens in their varied bloom, the Cherry, Peach, Plum, Pear, 
Crab, (both cultivated and wild,) Hawthorn, Black Haw, &c. I am now adding, in remote 
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parts of my lawn, groups of Peach and Cherry; and expect to have fruit under tho protection 
of the large Maples, when others have none, which has already occurred twice with me. And 
this is not all; I have not had a tree killed by the severity of our winters, in my lawn, while I 
lost three-fourths of my apple-trees which were by themselves and unprotected by forest trees. 
Although I am a great admirer of the Rose, and flowers generally, and have many beds, yet to 
see beds of well-trained dwarf pears and quince, loaded with golden fruit, (as I had the last 
season,) is at least charming to an amateur like myself. Awd I would say, plant useful, as well 
as forest and other ornamental trees, in your lawns, &c, 

Tn conclusion, I will give the names of a few forest trees, which I would recommend, viz. : 
Tulip Poplar, Silver Poplar, Rock or Sugar Maple, the various kinds of Ash, Pine, Oak, Hickory, 
and Buttonwood ; and the Beech, when we can get a good specimen, is beautiful. The Walnut 
I have discarded on account of the injurious effect it has on the other trees and shrubbery near 
it. Icame near losing a fine Gov. Wood Cherry and a Pear by having them too near a large 
Black Walnut. I removed the Walnut, and they are reviving. For smaller growth, the Haw- 
thorn, Crab, Red Bud, Dogwood, &c. The Black Haw is a favorite of mine. No Snowball 
is handsomer than mine are when in bloom, besides the clusters of Haws in autumn. The 
Burning Bush adds to a lawn in winter. Respectfully, B. 8. 

Forest Home, near Richmond, Ind. * 


(Mr. 8S. sent us, with his letter, a sketch of his Forest Home, which certainly presents a 
pleasing picture of good taste. There are some kinds of fruit-trees that are decidedly orna- 
mental, and they may sometimes be introduced on lawns with the best effect. The fact that 
they are fruit-trees detracts nothing from their ornamental character.—ED. ] 


NOTE ON THE GARDEN oF A. Brown, Esq., NATCHEZ, Miss.—About the first of last 
June, on the route north up the Mississippi River, I stopped at Natchez to visit Mr. Andrew 
Brown, who had said that if I would call on him he would show me a fine garden. I did not 
expect to see anything extra, but was happily disappointed. It is situated under the hill, on the 
banks of the river; while the high bluff back of the garden is covered with native trees and 
shrubs. The part devoted to ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers, contains about seven acres, 
at the farther end of which up the river is the residence of Mr. B. Near the entrance of the 
large gate on each side of the carriage-way, are two large green mounds, covered with Bermuda 
grass, which here makes a fine lawn. Each of these mounds is ascended by a spiral walk to 
the top, which is flat, with a live oak in the centre, beneath which is an iron settee, where one 
can sit and look at the river; and close beneath are crooked waiks extending far among Mag- 
nolias, Camellias, and thousands of Roses, scattered amid a profusion of rare tropical plants 
and flowers. Evergreen arbors, and screens, and other mounds add to the scene, which cer- 
tainly combines more beauty and has a greater variety than any other garden in the Southern 
States. It far exceeds the Hampden garden, at Columbia, S. C., or any in the vicinity of 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Many beautiful evergreens thrive in the climate of Natchez which cannot endure the winters 
of the Northern States. Mr. B. has a great abundance of the Magnolia grandiflora, the most 
beautiful of native evergreen trees. Some of his Magnolias begin to flower in early spring, and 
continue to bloom occasionally during the summer until early autumn. 

I lingered about this charming spot during several days. As the sun one evening was about 
to set amid distant mountains of clouds, I ascended a retired mound near the bank of the river, 
and, seated alone on an iron settee, enjoyed the magnificent prospect of red, crimson, and golden 
mountains far away up the river, gilded by the departing sun. Finally, as I was about to 
retire, I thought, This is a very beautiful garden in a very beautiful site ; yet it is far inferior to 
my Father's garden, which is variegated with lofty mountains and clear streams. Trees, great 

‘and small, and an infinite number of different shrubs and flowers are scattered over its hills 
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and dales. Gay birds sing there; and there the little squirrels play, while multitudes of ani- 
mals sport and are happy amid its shades and dells. Old ocean dashes against its sides, nor are 
mighty waterfalls and clear lakes wanting to complete the scene. I love to wander in this 
garden, to study its trees and flowers, and I thank my Father who has given me a taste to 
enjoy the manifold scenes belonging to Him. - Yes, all this vast and delightful variety is mine— 
mine to see, to admire, and to study; and may I ever be grateful to that good Parent, who has 
surrounded me with so many blessings. , S. B. BucKLEyY, Shreveport, La. 


A Voice From Kansas.—Every one must be wearied with the word Kansas; but not of 
her political troubles and strifes would I write; but of the woods and prairies as they present 
themselves to the emigrant’s eye ; and surely the indolent Indian has changed the aspect of the 
country but little since the formation of the world. But a few years ago this same Kansas was 
supposed to be almost a desert, with the exception of a few square miles; but instead we find 
the numerous streams heavily timbered with all the trees known to grow in temperate climates, 
and the prairies, like most meadows, decked all over with the various hues and colors that an 
artist can name. Here in the woods the Papaw bears its autumnal fruit, and some there are 
who say they prefer it to the most luscious peach. The Pecan-tree drops its nuts with the 
hickory and walnut, and the hazel-nut is gathered by the bushel, and almost every family make 
their own wine from the wild grapes, which grow here in such profusion that in flowering-time 
the fragrance of the flowers literally fills the air; and there are old vines in the woods one foot 
through at the base. Hops are also gathered in large quantities. The Black Raspberry, when 
transplanted from the woods to the garden, is twice the size I ever saw it in Ohio; and there 
are some blackberries growing in the woods that, could they but receive the attention that 
amateurs pay the New Rochelle, would equal that berry in productiveness and size. The 
Strawberry also in some places on the prairies grows in great profusion, but not here in the 
woods; and these Kansas prairies—not vast levels like the Illinois flats, but rolling, rolling, ever 
varying—and the roads,—what are plank roads by the side of these lawn drives?’ The first day 
of this last October found us travelling through the southern portion of this territory, where 
the climate is much nmjlder than here; and as we drove through Lynn County, we were con- 
stantly breaking out into exclamations of delight as we caught sight of the patches of verbena 
by the wayside. By the side of the main travelled road over these prairies is a deserted old 
track, and in this old track is where this lovely verbena luxuriates—invariably a bright pink, and 
so sweet—has the fragrance of the old garden pink. I secured a number of the roots, for these 
“ short-lived beauties ” need no greenhouse to protect them. One root I found with flowers of 
a bright scarlet, but not fragrant. By the side of roads ané@ on the commons in the little towns, 
where we usually see Mayweed, we see the little verbena, close to the ground, and flocks of 
sheep carelessly grazing all among them. 

The Mimosa, or Sensitive Plant, grows luxuriantly. I gathered seeds from plants three feet 
high, with such exquisitely small delicate leaves. Many varieties of a species of China Aster 
decked out the green grass in patches of purple and white, and now and then by the wayside 
is to be seen a large dark blue-bell on alow stem, sometimes two or three inacluster. All 
along shoot up tall stalks of a dark lilac-colored thistle-like flower—very pretty; and near 
little streams we found a light yellow flower with a black centre—leaf like the locust, and 
must be the garden senna. Twice I met with the Prickly Pear growing wild. A very little 
further south are several species of the Cactus, and the Trumpet Creeper clings to the bark of 
the forest trees while its orange-colored blossoms are nodding to you from the branches above. 
The valley of the Neosho is said to be the garden of Kansas: another year, if possible, I shall 
see its beauties with my own eyes. LOUISE. 

[Very much obliged to you, Louise, for your interesting sketch; we shall be glad to hear 
from you again. We fear, however, that you did not look at your beautiful prairie flowers with 

>your botanical glasses on. Look again. We cannot make out your post-ofiice address.—ED. ] 
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THE numerous friends of Mr. A. O. Moore will be glad to learn that he bas arrived safely in 
California in improved health. From a letter just received from him we make the following 
interesting extract of his first impressions of the tropics. The letter is dated December 20. 
Mr. Moore will be our California correspondent. 

“ The trip hitherward was certainly a fortunate and pleasant one, having had but one storm, 
and that on the night we left New York. 


Scarcely a shower of rain have we seen since we 
started. 


As the climate grew rapidly warmer, we were soon on deck enjoying the soft warm 
breezes. And very strange it seemed to see women and children in summer clothes sitting all 
the evening on deck without a thought of taking cold. Then we landed at Aspinwall, and the 
first glimpse of cocoa and palm-trees—luxuriant growths of all kinds—(strange and beautiful 
were they all)—met our view, as we awoke on the morning of the eighth day from New York. 

“ After a stay of some eight or nine hours at Aspinwall, we took the cars for Panama, a ride 
I shall never forget. Such forms of foliage! As far above all types of foliage I ever saw as 
the forms that the old Greeks and Romans studied and copied were above our puling men and 
women of this day. Giant-like, yet all gracefulness; the very ideal of all that is beautiful, 
luxuriant, and noble. 

“We embarked again that evening on the steamer “ Golden Age,” leaving unvisited the city 
of Panama proper, which is an old walled Spanish town near the dép6t. Twelve days’ sail on 
the placid Pacific brought us to San Francisco,—a very quick and pleasant trip. 

“Here the weather is delightful. Though no hour of the day is comfortable within doors 
without a fire, yet when one remembers that we are in mid-winter, and calls to mind the snows 
and icy cold of the same latitude on the Atlantic, this must be admitted. 

“All the roses and other flewers are in full bloom. The usual spring and summer vegetables, 


and even strawberries, are in the market, and a large part of the day it is pleasant to be out 
sketching in the open air.” 
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AMERICAN STRAWBERRIES IN ENGLAND—RETURNING THE COMPLIMENT.—The followings! ; 
extract from Turner’s Florist will show in what estimation American Strawberries are held ip « 
England, at least by some parties. The animus of the article will find a ready explanationdh 
the indiscriminate denunciation of English Strawberries by some writers in the United States. 
The whole thing reminds us of the old proverb, that “ Spanish chickens will come home to roost.” 


The writer has fallen into several errors, from which a little more reading and experience would 
have saved him.—EbD. 














“Are American Strawberries worth growing? is a question often asked of us, and doubtless it 
is a question likely to interest many of our readers, more especially now that the Strawberry is 
a fruit of especial notice, which is manifest by the number of seedlings continually coming before 
the public. 

“There are now a great many varieties of American origin, and we may suppose that nine- 
tenths are worthless, judging from those we have grown, such as Hovey’s Seedling, Ross's 
Pheenix, &c., which are considered by all American pomologists to be among the best in their 
collections. Now, those varieties are quite inferior to our class of Pine Strawberries; and 
Mr. Rivers, who is a good authority on the subject, having imported and proved a great many 
varieties of American fruit, says of the Strawberries, that they ‘do not seem to be adapted to 
our climate,’ and ‘the best of them is Hovey’s Seedling, which grows most vigorously, but is a 
shy bearer, and of a brisk, agreeable flavor, but not at all rich.’ And Downing, in a work on 
, American fruit, says, ‘that Hovey’s Seedling is undoubtedly the finest of all varieties for this 
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country, and is well known throughout all the States, and has everywhere proved superior for all 
general purposes to any other large-fruited kind.’ Although we have not grown or heard of an 
extraordinary American Strawberry finding its way across the Atlantic, it is no reason why a 
good one should not some day come forth, that is, when they have passed through many stages 
of improvement like our own; for, in all probability, our original stock, from whence all our 
present excellent varieties sprang, were natives of America, viz., the Old Scarlet and Carolina. 

“The Americans admit that some of the European varieties are superior to their own in size 
and flavor; still they say, ‘It is impossible to cultivate them with success, and that every recom- 
mendation of these foreign hermaphrodites, as productive and valuable for market purposes, is 
a gross imposition.’ They are also termed fancy varieties, and Dr. Bayne, who is said to be a 
‘highly intelligent cultivator,’ says, ‘All English varieties have proved with me worthless trash.’ 
Now, I think, we may return the compliment with a good grace ; the only difference is, that we 
could grow the American varieties in this country perhaps better than they can themselves, 
only for this simple reason, that they are not worth growing in comparison with our own kinds. 

“Tt seems evident that the climate of the States is not well suited to the successful cultiva- 
tion of the Strawberry, and that none of our fine European varieties thrive so well as their 
own inferior strain of seedlings, which are mostly of the Old Scarlet class, and which nearly 
every grower in this country has ceased to cultivate, to give place to other kinds of superior 
merit. 

‘* Lately we have received a descriptive catalogue of American Strawberries grown by W. R. 
Prince & Co., of Long Island, N.Y., which enumerates 153 varieties, among which number, 63 
named kinds, and said to be splendid, are their own seedlings, and sent out by themselves ; now 
if all are as good as they are represented, we may suppose them to be the most successful 
raisers of Strawberries in the world; and in all, their catalogue contains 109 varieties of 
American origin, and mostly all the European kinds are rejected, among which are all Myatt’s 
seedlings ; and, when we find that Nicholson’s May Queen is described as of fine flavor, Omar 
Pacha very large and beautiful, and Sir C. Napier as a late kind, we cannot place much 
confidence in their dispiay of judgment, or the correctness of the description of other kinds. 

‘* We have also before us a circular respecting a new Strawberry, named Downer’s Prolific 
Seedling, from J. 8S. Downer, a nurseryman near Elkton, Todd County, Ky. This wonderful 
Strawberry is reported to be ‘ten times as productive as any of the 100 varieties cultivated in 

. that vicinity, averaging 123 berries to each single plant,’ and of course, in size and flavor, equal 
to. any other variety in cultivation, and not to be sent out till 25,000 plants are ordered ; so 
Mr. Downer intends, if possible, to be on the safe side, as it is coming out at a very high price ; 
and all who may think fit to favor Mr. Downer with an order will have to pay about £7 for 100 
plants. 

“We must leave our readers to judge for themselves whether it is all gospel that our 
American friends set forth; as for ourselves, we think no American variety would improve our 
present collection.” —J. P., in Florist. 


THE Pea Bua (Bauchus prisi).—Professor J. P. Kirtland gives, in the Ohio Farmer, the 
results of some experiments made with chloroform, with a view of destroying the larve of the 
pea bug. He says : 

“ The eggs of that insect are deposited in the pea while it is yet young and tender. About the 
period when the pods become dry, the young larve are hatched, and commence depredating on 
the cotyledon of that vegetable. That is the moment to be improved for arresting the progress 
of the evil. 

“The seeds should be shelled from the pods, and placed in a suitable bottle, closed vessel, or 
box. On them should be sprinkled a few drops of chloroform, which should be extensively 
shaken. This should then be corked, and every specimen of insect within it will probably be 
destroyed in twenty minutes’ time ; but, to render the process perfectly successful, it is well to 
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continue the peas in their inclosure for twenty-four hours, or longer. Seed peas thus treated, 
will show, on examination, a mere speck at the point, occupied by the young worm. But the 
advantages of this process will be most observable when the plants from these seed peas make 
their growth next season. They will be far more vigorous and healthy than those start- 
ing from seeds which have been extensively excavated by that depredator. By this method 
we can annually preserve the seeds, aud perpetuate the cultivation of the fine varieties of this 
vegetable, in this vicinity, without resorting to foreign importations.” 


Tue EPAcris.—With the object of refreshing the memories of amateurs on the importance 
they generally attach to a supply of winter-blooming plants, both for cutting and for the decora- 
tion of greenhouses and sitting-rooms, I send you a few remarks on the culture of the Epacris, 
thinking that for the many purposes that such plants are required there are few to surpass it 
in the gayety of its colors; the succession of bloom, too, that may be obtained from a good se- 
lection is not the least of its recommendations. 

The propagation of the Epacris is readily effected, in the month of May or June, by select- 
ing shoots of the current year’s growth, stripping off the leaves from the lower part, and cutting 
the bottom evenly. They are then inserted half an inch deep, in prepared pots, filled with 
sandy peat over a good drainage. The whole should be firmly pressed, and after the cuttings 
are inserted should receive a gentle watering from a fine-rose watering-pot. The pots must 
then be covered with a bell-glass, and placed in a cold frame or pit, where they must be duly 
attended with water and shaded from the sun. In a month or six weeks it will be found that 
the cuttings have become “ callused,” or a ring of white cellular tissue will have formed on the 
margin of the cuts. When this is the case the “ strike” may be considered safe, and the cut- 
tings may then be removed to a warmer situation, such as the shaded part of an intermediate 
stove ; here they will almost immediately push out roots, and the tops will begin to elongate. At 
this stage the bell-glasses must be removed, and in a short time the points of the cuttings taken 
off, and, if a scarce variety, again inserted, and treated as before. In a short timenumerous buds 
will be formed at the axils of the leaves; they should then be potted singly in small pots. By 
keeping them somewhat close, in a cold pit or frame, they will soon commence to grow freely, 
and will continue to do so till late in the autumn. In winter little attention will be required, 
further than to keep the plants from the frost, with an occasional watering, and plenty of air 
during mild weather. 

In order to give as long a season as possible, the young plants should be examined early in 
February, transferring such as require it to larger pots, and placing them in a growing tempera- 
ture of about forty-five to fifty degrees. By this means the plants will make an early growth, 
and will require repotting early in the season, or about April. As the plants grow attention 
must be paid to stopping the strong growths early in the spring, as by this means a bushy 
compact habit is obtained, and the plants will be more compact and handsome. Shading will be 
required from the early part of March, in bright weather, till the middle of June. By this time, 
if all has gone on well, the plants will have made sufficient growth for the season ; and should 
then be removed from the frame to the open air; if the pots can be plunged in coal ashes they 
may be fully exposed to the sun, and must be attentively supplied with water. No plant suffers 
more than the Epacris when stinted in its supply of water, and if flagging is allowed death is 
almost certain. 

Exposed as above the plants become browned and unsightly; by this, however, they are 
benefited, as the wood being thoroughly matured flowers will be more abundantly produced. 
Early in September the plants must again be removed under glass, and wintered as before 
recommended ; and as little bloom may this season be expected, it will be better to cut back to 
within three or four inches of their base all the strongest shoots of the former year’s growth 


G ) early in February ; the plants may then be kept somewhat warmer for a week or two, when they 
4. 
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must be carefully potted and placed in a growing temperature. The treatment this season will 
differ from the last, inasmuch as they will not require repotting, and only the strongest of the 
growths need be pinched, and these not later than April. If they are required early in bloom. a 
light situation in the greenhouse must be selected, and the plants removed early in September 
from the open air. 

By starting the plants early into growth they will acquire the habit of early flowering, which 
will in most instances enhance their value. In the dull months of early winter their varied 
colors look conspicuous and attractive, which is not the case to so great an extent when the 
more gaudy colors of “ forced plants” begin to abound.—S., in the Florist. 


A Migratory Rose.—Strange as this heading may appear to the reader, the flower is 
nevertheless an entity—a thing that exists, and may be handled; a plant almost as regular as 
the swallow in its flittings to and fro; one that travels many miles annually ; and, what is more, a 
fashionable one—resorting to the sea-side during the hottest season, to indulge in a swim among 
the cool billows of the Mediterranean. The name of this remarkable vegetable phenomenon 
is Anastatica hierochuntina among the botanists; the Rose of Jericho with the unlearned. 

Very many superstitions are connected with this extraordinary plant in the minds of Bedouins 
and other Arab tribes. The ancients attributed miraculous virtues to the Rose of Jericho. 
Dispensing with the notions of both, however, there remains to us quite a sufficient charm 
about this apparently insignificant shrub, which seldom attains six inches in height, tu apologize 
for introducing the subject to our readers. 

To behold this little rose, it is not necessary to tell you “ to go to Jericho ;”’ no such uncom- 
plimentary journey is required. In the arid wastes of Egypt, by the borders of the Gaza 
desert, in Arabia’s wilderness of sands, on the roofs of houses and among rubbish in Syria, 
abundant specimens are to be met with. But, like many other things of insignificant exterior, 
few pause to look upon or handle this wayside shrub, which nevertheless carries with it a les- 
son and a moral. 

By the laws of germination, there are, we are told, these three things necessary for a plant— 
humidity, heat, and oxygenized air. The first of them is indispensable, inasmuch as without it 
the grain or seed would not swell, and without swelling, could not burst its shell or skin; and 
heat, in union with water, brings various gases to young plants—especially oxygen—which are 
necessary for its existence. 

With these facts before us, and a knowledge that rain seldom falls in most places where the 
Rose of Jericho thrives, how are we to account for the extraordinary.circumstance of this plant 
being periodically abundant and flowering at precisely the same season year after year, when, 
by the acknowledged laws of germination, there has been that succor wanting which is indis- 
pensable to propagate vegetation? Now appears the most remarkable and most direct inter- 
position of nature for her offspring—an interposition little short of miraculous, and, indeed, 
apparently so fabulous as to be unworthy of record. But the fact has been established beyond 
doubt that, for its own purposes, this little plant performs annual journeys over a large extent 
of country, and into the ocean, whence, at a stated period, it, or rather its offspring, returns to 
the original haunts, takes root, thrives, and blossoms. 

In the height of spring, when nature casts her brilliant vesture, set with flowers and flower- 
ets of a hundred varied hues, over the fertile valleys and hills of Syria and part of Palestine ; 
when every breeze is laden with rich incense from orange groves or honeysuckle dells, then, 
unheeded, amid the rich profusion of vegetation, or isolated amid the desert sands, blossoms 
the tiny Rose of Jericho. On house-tops, where the sun’s fierce rays rend crevices—on dust- 
heaps, where half-starved wretched curs prowl and dig for food or a resting-place—where 
multitudes throng the streets, and where neither foot of man nor beast has ever left imprint on 
the broiling sand, there sprouts the wonderful Anastatica hierochuntina. When summer has 
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fairly set in, and flowering shrubs have ceased to blossom—about the same season of the year 
that Mr. Brown and his family are meditating a month’s trip to the sea-side for fresh breezes 
and sea-bathing, when the whole house is turned tops -turvy in the pleasurable excitement of 
packing for the month’s holiday—the Rose of Jericho begins to show symptoms of a migratory 
disposition also. How astonished Mr. Brown would be if his gardener rushed in with the start- 
ling intelligence that some favorite rose-bush or other plant in the garden had evinced signs of 
restlessness, and, after a few preliminary efforts, had quietly taken itself off for the season! 

Hadji Ismail, the Bedouin camel-driver, who witnesses this phenomenon annually, encounter- 
ing scores of migratory Anastatica hierochuntina, simply pauses to stroke his prolific beard and 
fresh charge his pipe, while he pours into the eager ears of some untravelled novice legends 
about this wonderful rose—legends replete with fairy romance, in which almost invariably a 
certain unmentionable gentleman comes in for a volley of invectives, as being the instigator of 
this mysterious freak of nature. 

The first symptom the Rose of Jericho gives of an approaching tour is the shedding of all her 
leaves ; the branches then collapse, apparently wither, and roll themselves firmly into the shape 
of a ball. Like the fairies that travelled in nut-shells, this plant ensconces itself in its own 
framework of a convenient shape, size, and weight for undertaking the necessary journey. 
Not long has the flower assumed this shape when strong land-breezes sweep over the land, 
blowing hot and fiercely towards the ocean. In their onward course, these land-winds uproot 
and carry with them the bulbs or framework of our rose ; and, once uprooted, these are tossed 
and blown over ‘many and many a dreary mile of desert sand, till they are finally whirled up 
into the air, and swept over the coast into the ocean. 

Soon after the little plant comes into contact with the water, it unpacks again, unfolds itself, 
expands its branches, and expels its seeds from the seed-vessels. Then the mother-plant finishes 
her career, or is stranded a wreck upon the sea-beach. However this may be, it seems evident 
that the seeds, after having been thoroughly saturated with water, are brought back by the 
waves, and cast high and dry upon the beach. When the westerly winds set in with violence 
from the sea, they carry these seeds back with them, scattering them fur and wide over the 
desert, and among inhabited lands ; and so surely as the spring-time comes round will the deso- 


late borders of the desert be enlivened by the tiny blossoms of the Rose of Jericho.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 


NEAPOLITAN VIOLETS.— When sheltered and protected from severe weather these violets 
are disposed to produce their blossoms through the whole winter. 
enable them to do this in perfection, is as follows: A compost of half turfy loam that has been 
turned over two or three times during the summer, and one half rotten dung, should be well 
mixed together and ready for use by the end of September. 


The treatment required, to 


At that time the violet plants 
must be raised from the bed in which they have been growing during the summer with as much 
earth to their roots as possible. They should then be divested of all their side shoots or run- 
ners. The proper sized pots for them are seven-inch ones. One strong plant should be put in 
each pot; but when they are weak, two or three, according tv their size, may be put together 
so as to look like a single plant. The pots should be well drained; and if this is done with 
broken bones instead of potsherds, so much the better; fur the roots of the violets lay hold of 
the bones, which give vigor to the plants and make them bloom more profusely. 

Having potted as many as are necessary for the season, a good supply of water should be given 
to settle the soil well about the roots. A sufficient number of old melon boxes with the lights 
belonging to them should be arranged in a southern aspect, placing the boxes in such a manner 
that the lights will throw off rain quickly and thereby prevent drip, which in winter not only 
has a tendency to rot the plants, but also causes the flowers to be produced sparingly. The 
frames being placed in position, a layer of old tan should be put into them four inches thick : 
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arranging them in rows in succession till the frame is filled. It will be necessary to leave three 
inches space between the pots where the plants are large, that air may be permitted to pass 
freely between them, and thus keep off damp, which when it prevails is apt to destroy the 
plants. If, however, they are so small as not to cover the tops of the pots, then the latter may 
be placed closer together. 

When all has been completed let the lights be put on. When the temperature is above 50° 
the lights may be removed entirely during the day-time, and at night they should be tilted up at 
the back for the admission of air. When the temperature of the air outside is below 50° the 
lights should be left on; but even then air should be admitted behind in the day-time. When 
the temperature is below 40° the admission of air should be very partial, if it be admitted at 
all. At no time after the plants begin to bloom should the lights be entirely removed, except 
for the purpose of watering and cleaning the plants, and of gathering the flowers. When the 
weather is cold and likely to be frosty, coverings of mats should be applied at nights, making 
the thickness of the covering in proportion to the severity of the weather. In hard frost two 
mats should be put on as well as litter. The earth in the pots must never be allowed to freeze 
if it is possible to prevent it. The coverings must be removed in fine days. In March and 
April as much air as possible should be given if the weather is fine. 

The pots should be examined frequently at all times when the weather will permit. Weeds 
and decayed leaves must be cleared away, and a little water given when the soil is dry. Care 
oust, however, be taken to wet the leaves as little as possible during the winter, moisture being 
injurious to them at that season. In March and April, if the plants have been properly man- 
aged, they will then produce abundance of flowers, and consequently will require more mois- | 
ture than during winter. 

When the plants have done flowering they may be turned out of their pots and divided, some 
into five or six, others in two or three, and some not all; for if made too small they will not 
be sufficiently strong by the time they are wanted for potting in autumn. When divided, they 
should be planted out like strawberry runners, a foot apart, in rich ground under a north wall. 
The plants should be kept clear of weeds during summer, and watered only in dry weather. 
It is necessary that more than double the number of plants which may be wanted in autumn 
should be planted in spring to allow of a selection of the best for potting. 

By fullowing the system of culture just described violets may be had from Christmas till 
April. One thing which the plants seem to be very fond of is broken bones and bone-dust. 
By a liberal use of these I have found my crops of flowers to be more abundant than when no 
such assistance was given.—M., in Cottage Gardener. 








SEEDLING Apricots.—The generality of Apricots formerly cultivated had bitter kernels, the 
Breda and Turkey forming the only exceptions worthy of notice. But besides the two just 
named, there must now be included in the class of sweet-kernelled Apricots the Musch-Musch, 
originally from the oases of Upper Egypt, the Syrian Apricot Kaisha, and we believe some others 
introduced inte this country by the late Mr. Barker, of Suedia. We have now to add another, 
a seedling raised by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels, who has kindly sent us a branch of it about 3 
feet in length from a tree growing as a standard. On this length of branch we counted upwards 
of six dozen fruits, notwithstanding the unfavorable spring. There can, therefore, be no question 
as to the productiveness of the variety. The fruit so crowded could not of course be large, but 
f properly thinned, it would have probably equalled in size the Breda, which it also resembles 
inform. ‘The skin is brownish-orange; the flesh is deep orange, parting freely from the stone, 
exceedingly juicy and rich. The stone is small, roundish, and contains a sweet kernel. The 
fruit is excelient for the dessert, and makes, we can add, a rich preserve. 

Specimens of another seedling were received with the above, but not at all to be compared 

Ci, with it in point of flavor; the flesh was not 8o juicy ; kernel bitter—R. T., in Gard, Chronicle. 
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Having purchased the entire Stock and Business of A. 0. MOORE & CO., 
AericutturaL Pusuisners and Booxse.iers, (formerly C. M. Saxton & Co.,) 
and united the same to our business as heretofore conducted, we now offer 
to the Public the most extensive assortment of works on 


AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE, 


Rural Art and Domestic Economy, 


that can be found in the world. 


It will be our purpose to keep constantly on hand a full supply of every- 
thing in our line, and all orders and inquiries addressed to us will receive 
prompt attention. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


WHICH EMBRACE THE 


Biographical Series and Miscellaneous Works, 


formerly published by MILLER, ORTON & CO., will be forwarded to any 
address upon application. 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers and Booksellers, 


AND PUBLISHERS OF 


The Horticulturist, 
No. 25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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Havine disposed of my interest in the Agricultural Book business to Messrs. C. M. Saxton, 
Barker & Co., (my friend, Mr. C. M. Saxton, having been formerly my partner,) I can cordially 
commend my successors to the Agricultural public, with the assurance that the cause for which 
Mr. Saxton and myself have for years conjointly and separately labored, will not suffer by 
this transfer. New York, Oct. 20, 1859. A. 0. MOORE. 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers. 


B. K. BLISS, 
dsman & Florist, Springfield, Massachusetts, 


Would — inform his Friends and Patrons that his new Descriptive Catalogue of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


will be ready for delivery early in February, and will be mailed to all applicants enclosing a 
three cent stamp. Much pains have been taken in preparing it, and it'will contain, in addition 
to the information usually found in such lists, many descriptive and cultural Notes, for the 
benefit of the amateur and unprofessional florist. it will embrace all that is new and most 
desirable among Annuals, Biennials, Perennials and Greenhouse Seeds, alike suitable for the 
Flower Garden, Pleasure Grounds, Lawne, Shrubberies and the Conservatory, as well as many 
matchless novelties of the highest merit, which have been selected by his European corres: 
pondents from the most reliable sources. 


Collections of Flower Seeds, by Mail, Post-paid. 


The following collections have been sent out from his establishment for the past six years, 
and are now favorably known in every section of the country. He will continue to give 
especial attention to this branch, to render them complete and satisfactory in every respect. 

They will be found to embrace many novelties, and only such sorts as are well worthy of 
cultivation. They are equally adapted for the requirements of those who have large, as well 
as others who have only small gardens. The uninitiated may therefore order them without 
fear of disappointment, and the experienced cultivator will find them equally acceptable. Full 
directions for culture will accompany each package, which will be sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress in the Union, under 3000 miles, at the following prices : 

ASSORTMENT Bes 1, Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals, - $1 00 

No. 2, ue “ of Biennials and Perennials, 1 00 
No. 3, _ ten extra nen varieties of Annuals and Perennials, em- 
bracing many of the new and choicest in cultivation, - 100 
No. 4, Contains five very choice varieties, selected from Prize Flowers of 
English Pansies, German Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Ver- 
benas, ‘Truffaut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks, . 2a 

Any one remitting 3 00 will receive the four assortments, postage free. 

The following additional assortments will also be sent at the prices annexed, free of postage. 

AssorTMENT No. 5, Contains fifteen very select varieties of Greenhouse Seeds, - 300 

No. 6, Contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Peren- 
nials, including many new and choice varieties, ‘ . 6500 
No. 7, Contains fifty varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, 2 50 
No. 8, Contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, Biennials and Pe- 
renpials, for sowing in the autumn, . . 100 

The seeds contained in the above assortments are of his selection. Purchasers who prefer 
to make their selection from the Catalogue will be entitled to a discount proportionate to the 
quantity ordered. See schedule of prices annexed. 


Great Inducements for the Formation of Clubs. 


Being desirous of introducing his Flower seeds as extensively as possible throughout the 
country, he offers the following inducements to those who wish to purchase in large quanti- 
ties, or for the formation of Clubs, by which a great saving may be effected. The seeds will 
be forwarded by mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States, under 3000 miles, on receipt 
ofthe amount of the order. Those who reside beyond 3000 miles are requested to remit two 
ten cent stamps, or their equivalent, in addition to the amount named, for every dollar's 
worth of seed ordered. 

Purchasers remitting $1 00 may select seeds at Catalogue Prices amounting to $ 

‘ “ 
“ iz 00 “ as a“ 


“ a a se 


4 
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te 10 
; “ 20 oe +s ac 
e “ 30 00 ay “cc 
All orders must be accompanied by the cash. Prices to dealers, in larger quantitics, will 
be given on application. Address, 


*é oe ce 


B. KZ. BLI Sprin js 
lice $8, Springfield, Mass 








WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 
PATENT 


83 E338 3S 


AND IMPROVED 


HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Public Buildings, Private Dwellings, Greenhouses, 
Graperies, Forcing Pits, Drying Rooms, &c., 


AND FOR HEATING WATER FOR BATHS. 


NO. 117 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK, 


Between Green and Wooster Streets. 


Fig. 1 Fig 2 


Z,The Subscribers most respectfully call the attention of Gardeners, Florists, Nurserymen, and the public in 
eneral to their new and improved Boiler for the above pu: e, for which letters patent have been granted. 
he cuts show the appearance of the Boiler. Fig. 1 is an outside view. Fig. 2 is a vertical section through the 

centre. 

The arrows indicate the course of the flame, and represent the heat ing between the two water chambers 
on its passage to the flue. There is no brick work whatever to the boiler, the stand which forms the ash pit 
being made of cast iron, with a ventilator in the door to regulate the draft to the fire. It will be seen from the 
above cuts that the boiler is two double casings, having two water chambers, connected ee at the bottom 
and top by pipes; the heat radiating from the fire having nothing to obstruct it, strikes with great force against 
the whole interior surface of the boiler, thus preventing any accumulation of soot or dust. There being no 
outlet at the top of the inner dome for the 3 to escape, they descend, to arise between the two water cham- 
bers on their passage to the flue, and are agua beonght in contact with the fire; by this means the fuel is econo- 
mised, and a rapid circulation of the water is obtained with a very small amount of fuel. 

This Boiler presents almost double the amount of heating surface to the fire, in proportion to its grate, over 
any other boiler yet made for the same purpose, and the form of the boiler is such, that the heat becomes 
absorbed and transmitted to the water previous to its escape to the flue, thus avoiding the great defects that all 
other boilers are subject to. The fire box is also large enough to receive a a of fuel to last twenty-four 
hours; this isan advantage which practical men accustomed to the use of Hot Water Apparatuses will fully 
appreciate. References will be given as regards its superiority over all other boilers, by applying to the under- 
signed. 

“Messrs. W. & C. having had several years’ practical experience in the manufacture and construction of Hot 

Water Apparatuses, feel justified in stating that for effectiveness, durability, with economy of fuel combined, 

that these Boilers cannot be equaled by any other boiler now in use. 


Ee cuievoy. '} WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 


June 12mo. 117 PRINCE STREET, New Werk, 








WASHINGTON NURSERY. 


Orders solicited for Spring of 1860. 


One hundred thousand STANDARD APPLE-TREES, grafted with the leading varieties, 5 
to 8 feet high ; stocky and well-grown; for sale cheap. 3,000 STANDARD CHERRIES, 
4 to 7 feet, at $10 per 100; EXTRA FINE, 7 to 10 feet, $15 per 100. STANDARD and 
DWARF PEARS, equally cheap. CURRANTS, (bearing size,) $6 per 100. MOUNTAIN 
ASH, 12 feet high, very stocky, $25 per 100. NORWAY SPRUCE, 12 to 18 inches, $12 per 
100. 2} to 3} feet, Fine Plants, $25 per 100; together with a general assortment of 
NURSERY STOCK at equally low rates. 

Fifty thousand Roots grafted with the TOMPKINS COUNTY KING, well packed in boxes, 
at $6 per 1,000. Persons wishing to purchase in this form, by sending their orders in time. 
can have any variety grafted they desire, at the same price. APPLE SCIONS furnished at 


$150 per 1,000 sprouts. JOHN A. NICHOLS, Proprietor, 


Feb. Spencer, Tiogn Co., N. WY. 


HORTICULTURAL AGENCY, 


Scottsville, Albemarle Co., Va. 


The Subscriber offers his services to Nurserymen, Secdsmen, &c., for selling Fruit Trees, 
Osage Orange, Roses, Bulbs, Flowering Plants, Flower and Garden Seed. Trees and Plants 
will be carefully re-set in his grounds until sold. Living immediately on the James river 
and Kanawha canal, equi-distant between Richmond and Lynchburgh, he can ship to any 
point in the State, or South. 

Terms: He will advertise, furnish Catalogues, preserve the Trees, and make sales for 20 
percent. ‘lhe parties shipping goods on sale in every instance paying Freight. 


HENRY *M. PRICE,‘M. D., 
Evlectic Medical Infirmary, 
Near Scottsville, Albemarle Co., Va. 


N. B.—He will also make sales of Fancy Fowls, Birds, Rabbits, Pigs, cast Garden Orna- 
ments, &. Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Books, &c., on the same~ terms. 
Returns made immediately on sale, by drafts. 

Feb.. 12 mo, 


- BELL CRANBERRY PLANTS. 


THE BEST FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 
NEW ROCHELLE, (LAWTON) BLACKBERRY. 


Hep Trees.—All of which are reliable, and at lowest prices. Circulars, relating to cul- 
ture, soil, price, &c., also Descriptive and Rose Catalogues will be furnished gratis to ap- 
plicants. 

iberries.—Brinckle’s Grange, North River, Antwerp, Black Cup, Franconia, and 
other varieties. 

Grape-Vines.— Delaware, Diana, Logan, Rebecca, Concord, Hartford, Prolific, Isabella, 
Catawba, and other varieties, with a full assortment of 


Trees, Plants, Roses, Vines, &c. 


2,000 Norway Spruce and Arbor Vitz, 8 to 12 feet high, handsome form. It is said by 
others to be the finest lot in New England, and at less prices. 


New Haven, Feb., 1860. F. TROWBRIDGE & Co. 





NEW HOT WATER FURNACE. 


LEEDS’ PATENT, FOR 


WARMING AND VENTILATING 
PUBLIC GREEN- 


BUILDINGS, ie? HOUSES, 


DWELLIGS, a GRAPERIES 


Stores, Hotels Forcing Pits, 


FACTORIES. : — EE ETC., ETC. 


After a thorough test of our Hot Water Furnace, in different parts of the Union, the past 
three winters, we confidently offer it to the public as possessing the following advantages 
(among many) over Hot Air Furnaces, long circuitous coils of Steam Pipes, or Radiators : 

First—This Hor Water Furnace warms a large volume of Fresh Air from the outside, by 
passing it over a radiating surface, and through Hexagonal Pipes, entirely surrounded by hot 
water, not exceeding a temperature of 212 degrees ; thus introducing into the apartments, an 
atmosphere, with all its moisture and vitality, soft, agreeable, and invigorating. 


Second—It affords the only means of correct and complete ventilation, which consists in dis- 
placing the vitiated or foul air, by the introduction of a large quantity of fresh air, warmed 
to a proper temperature, and passing through each apartment at short intervals. 


Third—It furnishes an atmosphere entirely free from dust and noxious gases, and has operated as 


a preventive and cure to diseases of the throat, lungs and chests, as we have abundant testi- 
mony to show. 


Fourth—It is economical and efficient, consuming less fuel to heat properly the same number 
of cubic feet of air, in a given time. This is accomplished by the compact form of the chest, 
causing a short and rapid circulation of the water which brings it often in contact with the fire 
surface, and presenting to the air, by the hexagonal form of the tubes, with their divisions, 
so large an amount of radiating surface. 


Fifth—It is durable, has few water joinis, DOES NOT LEAK, needs norepairs, is easily managed, re- 


quiring fuel but twice in twenty-four hours, does not shrink nor injure the furniture ana the wood- 
work of the building, AND CAN NEVER SET THEM ON FIRE. 


Sizth—It is the only apparatus yet introduced, by which Conservatories, Green Houses, Forcing 
Pits, &c., can be kept with little care, at an even temperature, and, at the same time, admit of 
ventilation, which will furnish an atmosphere as pure and fresh inside as outside: 80 that Fruits, 
Plants, &c., may be grown as high colored and well flavored as in the open air. 

Seventh—This Hor Water Furnace has been in successful operation, and gives perfect and entire 
satisfaction. We refer to the many testimonials received, and solicit an examination of our ap- 
paratus. Full estimates and plans given, and all work executed promptly, and personal atten- 
tion given to the same, by the proprietor 


GEORGE L. CANNON, 


Dee. 1859, 12mos. 54 East 13th Street, New York. 
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SPLENDID NOVELTIES. 


NEW LARGE-FLOWERED PINKS FROM JAPAY, 
Dianthus Chinensis Heddwigii. 


The subscriber is happy to inform his customers, that he has just received a supply of these 
beautiful novelties, for which a medal and certificate of distinguished merit were awarded at 
the exhibition of the Royal Botanic and London Horticultural Societies. 

The habit of the Plant is vigorous, dwarf and compact, admirably adapted for the Green- 
house or Flower Garden—producing numerous blossoms nearly three inches in diameter, 
varying in the richest conceivable shades of crimson, and crimson marbled with white. The 
deep lustrous tints of the self-colors are relieved by the exquisite silvery white anthers in 
the centre. In packets of 20Seeds, each 50 cents. 


Dianthus Chinensis Monstrosus, 


A new variety, raised from the above, equally desirable. In packets of 20 Seeds. 50 cents 
Seeds sowed now ina Greenhouse or Hotbed, will flower freely in June, when they may 
be turned out into the flower border, and will continue for a long time in flower. 

The SEED will be sent pcst-paid at prices above named. 


B. K. BLISS, 


Springfield, Mass. 


STEARNS & MARVIN’S 


WILDZDR PATENT 


SALAMANDER SAFES, 


WITH RICH’S IMPROVEMENT, 
SECURED BY THE CELEBRATED 


LA BELLE POWDER & BURGLAR PROOF LOCK, 


WHICH IS ALSO SUITABLE FOR STORES, DWELLINGS, &c. 


No. 40 MURRAY STREET, New York. 
And 57 GRAVIER STREET, New Orleans. 


GREAT FIRE IN COLUMBUS, Ga. 


Messrs. STEARNS & MARVIN, 
No. 40 Murray Srreer, New York. 


GenTLEMEN—Inclosed I hand you a slip from the Daily News, published in this city, giving 
an account of the fire that burned the Alabama Warehouse. King, Allen & Carmak had one 
of your Large Size Safes, Wilder's Patent, with folding doors, in which were their valuable 
books and papers. lt stood on a brick column 14 feet high, which put it on a level with our 
office floor. Under the floor was cotton in bales (several hundred) stored up to the floor; the 
heat of Four Thousand Bales, the Burning of the Floor, and the Falling in of the 
Roof upon the Safe, made an intense heat. After the front wall fell in, the Safe was seen . 
by thousands, standing in its place Red Hot for 6 Hours. Two days after, we succeeded , 
in getting to it, and on opening it, we found Everything “All Right.” The varnish had , 
stained a few Loose 3 only, very slightly. I write this supposing you would feel an interest | 
in knowing what had become of one of your best Iron Safes. 


Sept. 12mo. Yours, respectfully, JOHN W. KING. 





Columbus, June 15th, 1859. 











STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 


Two hundred thousand Pear, Angers Quince, Paradise, Mahaleb, Mazzard, and other fruit 
stocks. 

Also, Norway Spruce, Scotch and Austrian Pines, Scotch Larch, Balsam Firs, Arbor Vite, 
Maples, Oaks, Willows, Elms, Poplars, Ash, &c., &c., of all sizes. 

New wholesale Catalogue for 1860 is now ready, and will be sent to any address. Carriage 


paid to Boston or New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 


OLD COLONY NURSERIES, 
Feb. & March. Plymouth, Mass. 


CHOICE GRAPE- VINES. 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS 


Offer at their ‘Toledo Nurseries, Catawba, Isabella and Clinton Grape-vines by the 100 or 1000 
at the lowest 1ates. Also, Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Northern Muscadine and Delaware, by 
the dozen or single plant, very low. Send orders early.’ 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
Toledo, Ohiec.~ 
Send stamp and get a catalogue. 
Feb. and March. 


NEW FLOWER-SEEDS FOR 1860. 


Barnes and Washburn’s Priced Catalogue of Flower-seeds, containing all the novelties of 
the season, is now ready, being the most complete and comprehensive of any ever sent out in 
this country. Being aware of the embarrassment experienced by amateurs in making their 
selections from the catalogues heretofore sent out by seedsmen, we have, in addition to our 
general descriptive list of about 600 varieties in tabular form, prepared a special list of 
upwards of 200 of the newest and most popular sorts, giving a detailed description of each, 
and explicit directions for their cultivation. Also, hints, advice, and directions for the culti- 
vation of flowers in general. All those who are about to purchase flower-seeds will find it for 
their interest to first consult this catalogue. 

Flower-seed forwarded by mail, post-paid, to any part of the U. S. A. 

Catalogues forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of a three cent postage stamp, to all appli- 
cants. Address, 


B‘RNES & _WASHBURN, Seedsmen and Florists, 
Feb. 4t. _ Marrison Square (near Boston), Mass- 


NEW or RARE TREES and SHRUBS. 


The subscriber spares no expense to procure everything of merit, foreign or indigenous. 
Many new and beautiful kinds of trees have been added the past season. among which are 
the NEW BLOOD-LEAVED OAK; RED-LEAVED COLCHICAN MAPLE, with leaves like 
a Sweet Gum; the new WISTERIA MAGNIFICA, WEEPING OAK, and others, of which 
a list embracing Oxe Hunprep Krixps, is now ready. Also, a WHoLesaLe List of SEED- 
LINGS and small specimens of TREES, SHRUBS, and FRUIT STOCKS, with TREE SEEDS, 
foSr pring sowing. 

TRITOMA UVARIA, $9 00 per dozen. 

Catalogues of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Bedding Plants, Greenbouse Plants, Cactuses, 


Trees, &e., in season. 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 


Germantown Nurseries, Philadelphia. 
Feb, & Mureh. : 
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BY MAIL, POST-PAID, 
GRAFTS, VINES, AND PLANTS, 


WRAPPED IN OILED SILK. 


GRAFTS of the BAKER APPLE, ‘ ‘ , : : 50 Cts. Per Doz. 
ss ‘* other kinds of APPLES, ‘ . ‘ ‘ 36 
” * PEARS, various kinds, ‘ : 

CONCORD GRAPE Cuttings, (two eyes, ) 

DIANA 

REBECCA “ ” 

CONCORD GRAPE- VINES, suitable for mailing, 

DIANA 

REBECCA ae “ ee 

DELAWARE “ a os ~ 

NEW ROCHELLE, or Lawton Blackberry Plants, 

CAHOON PIE PLANTS, (Crowns.) 

PEABODY’S, WILSON’S, McAVOY’S, and other choice STRAWBER- 
RY PLANTS, i 75 


Medium and large-sized, by the done, bended or Geennd, ‘a the lowest market prices. 
PURE GRAPE and BLACKBERRY WINE, $8 00 per dozen-—$2 00 per gallon. 


F. A. ROCKWELL, 
Feb. & March. —— Conn. 
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LARGE PYR AMID 


AND 


STANDARD PEAR-TREES. 


A few large-sized Pyramid Pear-T'rees, on both Quince and Pear Roots, and Standards on 
Pear Roots, will be sold by the Subscriber at $3 to $5 each, packed and delivered on any route 
from the city. The Standards are 12 to 14 fect high, with clean trunks 4 to 5 feet in height, 
and 2 to 8 inches in diameter. The Pyramids are 7 to 12 feet high, and handsomely shaped. 
Trees 7 to 9 feet, $3—9 to 12 feet, $5. 


The Trees are eight and nine years old, and have an abundance of fibrous roots. 
Pyramids on Quince and Pear. 


Flemish Beauty, Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Beurre d’Amalis, 
Urbaniste, Bartlett, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey: Easter Beurre, 

St. Ghislain, Buerre Diel, 

Colmar d’Aremberg, Winter Nelis, 

Glout Morceau, Napoleon, 

White Doyenne, Beurre d’Aremberg. 


Standards on Pear. 


Vicar of Winkfield, Urbaniste, 

St. Michael Archange, Doyenne Sieulle, 
Oakly Park Bergamot, French Jargonelle, 
Madeleine, Heathcot, 

Gansel’s Bergamot, St. Ghislain, 

Dix, Dunmore. 


A good stock of Pyramid Trees on Quince and Pear stocks, Selected Nursery size, 2 to 4 
years, $40 per 100; extra size, 4 and 5 years, 75 cents to $1 each. 


T. W. FIELD, 


Feb'y and March. No. 140 Fulton Street, New Vork. 








ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Clinton Avenue and Knox Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Tue subscribers being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAINING TILE in the United 
States, have on hand, in large or small quantities, for Land Draining, Round, Sole, and Horse- 


Shoe Tile, warranted superior to any made in this country ; hard-burned and over one foot | 
in length. 


ROUND TILE. 
Inches diam. Per thousand feet. 
1 


SOLE TILE. 
Inches rise. Per thousand feet. 
2 


HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
inches rise, ....$10 75 per 1000 feet. 
esate ae - 3 
-.-- 18 00 re 
. 85 00 
... 55 00 
— } S Sonn 58 
{@ Orders solicited. Cartage to Cars or Boat free. Terms, Casu. 


Oct. 12t. Cc. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. ¥. 
THE RURAL CYCLOPEDIA; 
Or a General Dictionary of Agriculture and of the Arts, Sciences, Instruments, and Practice, | 
necessary to the Farmer, Stock-Farmer, Gardener, Farrier, &c., &c., Illustrated with numerous 


plates and cuts (many of them colored) of Animals, Insects, Fruits, Flowers, Implements, 
&c., &c. 4 Vols., Royal Octavo, half calf. Price $20, 


. 





For Sale at the Office of the Horticulturist by 


C, M. SAXTON, 


25 PARK ROW, New York, 


THE NEWARK NURSERY. 


Having disposed of some 200 acres of their grounds to a Company, for a permanent “ Pair 
Ground,” are obliged to remove the Trees from those grounds during the coming Fall and 
Spring. 

Au immense number of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc., etc., 


will be sold at very low rates. A large number of the Evergreens and other Ornamental 
Trees, are of extra size, and remarkably well shaped, and of thrifty growth. 

Orders addressed to GUSTIN & PITMAN, Norserymen, Newark, New Jersey, or to 
Messrs. J. M. Tnorpurn & Co., 15 Jonn Street, New York, will be promptly attended to. 
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‘NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


a me we 


4. E. MITCHINGS, late of 250 Canal Street, 
HITCHINGS & KING, late of Buffalo, W. ¥. 


RESPECTFULLY inform their friends and customers, that they have removed from their late 
places of business, to 175 Centre Street, New York, four doors above Canal Street, where 
they continue the Manufacture of their PATENT BOILERS and IMPROVED HOT 
WATER APPARATUS, for WARMING BUILDINGS of every DESCRIPTION. 


With the advantages of fifteen years’ experience in thebusiness, increased facilities, and strict 
personal attention, they trust to merit a continuance of past favors. 


Citas. F- HITCHINGS, HIT CHIN GS & CO ’ 
. H. YG. NTRE STREET, 
Four doors North of Canal Street, N. Y. 


HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 


HITCHINGS & CO., 175 Centre Street, New York, 


(Four doors North of Canal.) 
HITCHINGS’ PATENT BOILERS, HOT WATER APPARATUS, AND FUR- 
NACES FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING DWELLINGS, GREEN- 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, GRAPERIES, FORCING PITS, &c. 


Exterior front view. Section threugh the centre Section through the centre 
from right to left. from front to back. 


(NEW PATTERNS ENLARGED FIRE CHAMBER.) 


The above cuts serve to illustrate the construction of the Boiler. The recent Improvements ren- 
der them the most Powerful and Economical Boilers in use, easily managed, and not liable to get 
out of order. It will be seen that the Fire Chamber is completely surrounded with water ; the 
water also circulates through the flat cone, which extends down to within a few inches of 
the fire this: cone not only increases the surface exposed,—it also divides the heat rising from 
the tire, and causes it to strike with increased force against the cones. The whole interior of 
the Boiler being exposed to the direct action of the fire, keeps perfectly clean, and in the best 
possible condition to receive and transmit the heat, causing a rapid circulation of the water, 
the form of boiler is such as to preclude the possibility of the soot or dust accumulating, 
thus avoiding the great defect of other forms. 

The following are the names of a few of the many leading menin different parts of the 
country, who have these apparatus in use, and to whom we have permission to refer. 


fis HERR} HITCHINGS & CO., 


175 CENTRE STREET, New York. 


Messrs. Ex..wancer & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Messrs. Parsons & Co., Flushing Nurseries, near New York. 

Isaac BucuanaN, Florist, No. 7 West Seventeenth Street, New York. 

A. Bripceman, Seedsman and Florist, 878 Broadway, New York. 

Lewis ELtswortu & Co., Du Page County Nurseries, Napierville, Illinois. April 12t. 





pr 
500,000 APPLES GRAFTED. 


We offer 500,000 APPLES, Grafted this Winter, ready for Spring. Selling at $6 per 1,000: 
or when 20,000 or more are taken, $5 per 1,000. 


APPLE SEEDS, fresh and clean, $7 per bushel. 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 


Feb. and March. Toledo, Ohio. 


AMERICAN GUAN a 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS IN GUANO. 


—_———-—> > 





This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pacific Ocean, containing 80 per cent of Phosphates 
and Sulphates of Lime, and the most valuable fertilizer known, is offered for sale in large or 
small quantities at two thirds the price of Peruvian. For full information and particulars 


aaa C. §. MARSHALL, 


President of the American Guano Company, 


March 12 times. 66 William Street, New York. 





New and Choics Plants, ‘Seeds, &e. 


Seedling Cinerarias, fine strong plants, the seed of which was saved with great care from 
those splendid kinds described in the June number of the Horticulturist, 1859. Packed in 
tin case and forwarded by mail. 


AT $l PER DOZEN. 


TRITOMA UVARIA GLAUCESCENS. 
: sf SERROTINA. 


Great improvements on Uvaria, and are amongst the most elegant and beautiful Herbaceous 
Plants ever introduced. 
PRICE PER PLANT, $1. 


HOLLYHOCK SEED 


Saved from all the newest and best varieties in Europe during the present year. Sowed any 
time from December to February, they will make fine flowering plants for the succeeding 
summer. 


25 CENTS PER 100 SEEDS. 


Agent by appointment for the “ Illustrated Bouquet,’’ the most splendid work on Floricul- 


ture ever published. 
DANIEL BARKER, 


Horticultural Agent, 
Dec., Jan, & Feb. WEST MERIDEN, Conn. 
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MARCH, 1860. 


Old Subscribers will please renew their Subscriptions for 1860 before the close 
of the month, and send in one or more New Names. 


THE HORTICULTURIST 


For 1860. 
The Hifteenth Volume 


BEGAN WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


The publishers desire to return their thanks for the liberal patronage 
bestowed on this work. Its influence on the progress of Gardening and 
Rural Taste is now too strikingly apparent to need a word of comment. Its 
extended and valuable correspondence, presenting the experience of the most 
intelligent cultivators in America, makes it eagerly sought after by those 
interested in country life. 

To all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards, or 
country seats—to scientific and practical cultivators of the soil—to nursery- 
men and commercial gardeners, this Journal, giving the latest discoveries and 
improvements, experiments and acquisitions in Horticulture, and those branch- 
es of knowledge connected with it, will be found invaluable. The pub- 
lishers therefore take this method of presenting it in various parts of the 
United States where it is not already known, and where, they are confident, 
it only needs to be examined, or even announced, to be at once ordered. 


THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


is under the supervision of Mr. Perer B. Mean, a gentleman well known to 


the Horticultural community as a practical Horticulturist. In addition to his 
own knowledge of the wants and tastes of those for whom the Horticulturist 
caters, he will receive assistance and codperation from gentlemen of acknowl- 
edged taste and talent in various parts of the country, so that the reader will 
be kept well posted in regard to what is transpiring throughout the extent of 
our vast territory, and its wants will thus be more readily met. 

The Magazine is published monthly, each number containing 48 pages— 
accompanied by a FRONTISPIECE and several other engravings. The list of 
constant contributors embraces our first horticulturists and practical cultivators. 
The Eprror’s Taste and Answers TO CorRESPONDENTs furnish copious 
hints to the novice in practical culture; the Eprror’s Drawer presents, 


among other things, a summary from the leading Hortjcultural Journals of 
Europe. The 


NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Plans for Cottages, Greenhouses, &c., the Figures of New Fruits and Plants— 
added to the valuable features above named, combine to render this one of 
the cuEarEst and most valuable works on either side of the Atlantic. 


{=3> New subscribers will be furnished with the volumes for 1855, °56, °57, 
58, and ’59 bound in neat cloth for $10. 


TERMS—Two Dottars per year—Four copies for Stx Dotiars. All payments to be 
made in advance. Specimen numbers furnished on application. 


Bes Ail business letters and communications to be addressed to the Proprietors, 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 


No. 25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Coe Inducements | 
TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CLUBBING TERMS. 


The system of Clubbing enables us to send our own Magazine and another 
on more favorable terms than either can be sent for separately ; and know- 
ing that there are many who desire to take two publications, we have made 
arrangements to furnish either of the Magazines below, and the Horticul- 
turist, at the following low rates to all who receive them by mail. 


Subscriptions Always Payable in Advance. 


The Horticulturist and Gardener’s Monthly $2 50 
Hovey’s Magazine 3 00 
Homestead - 3 00 
Country Gentleman 3 00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
E 
- Harper’s Monthly 8 75 


“ 
6“ bs 


“ 


“ “ 


Weekly 3 37 
American Agriculturist 2 50 
Rural New Yorker - 38 00 
Working Farmer - 2 50 
Farmer and Gardener 2 50 
American Farmer 2 50 
Ohio Farmer - 8 00 
Stock Journal - 2 50 
New England Farmer 8 00 
Prairie Farmer - 3 00 
Southern Homestead 3 00 
Ohio Cultivator - 2 50 
Valley Farmer - - 2 50 
American Cotton Planter 3 00 
Southern Cultivator - 2 50 
Farmer and Planter - 2 50 
Wisconsin Farmer - 2 50 
Michigan Farmer - 3 00 
Ohio Valley Farmer - 2 50 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
25 Park Row, New York. 
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GAS FOR THE COUNTRY, 


C. WOOSTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


COATE’S IMPROVED PORTABLE GAS MACHINES, 


OFFICE, No. 374 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


This Apparatus has been in successful operation in many of the best Residences and Fac™ 
tories in the country, and recently patented improvements, adapting it to the use of Crude 
Rosin, or Rosin Oil, have given it advantages over any other machine in use. 

C. WOOSTER is also prepared to erect Coal Gas Works of the most approved kind. 

For Particulars and Descriptive Pamphlet, apply by letter or otherwise at 


No. 374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Where reference to numerous parties now using the apparatus will be given. 
Feb.,Mch. & Apr. 
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BRIDGEMAN’S 


Horticultural Establishment, 


Nos. 876 & 878 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


The Subscriber has now on hand a full supply of GRASS, VEGETABLE, HERB 
and FLOWER SEEDS, embracing the old favorites, and including several new varieties 
of superior excellence. For Sale (at the lowest market price), for quality and quantity, or 
in packages for retail trade. 

New Catalogues furnished on application. 


Also an assortment of Horticultural Implements, Agricultural and Horticultural 
Books. 


All orders attended to promptly, and with exactness. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN. 
1860. American Stock Journal. 1860, 


The great success which has attended the publication of the First Volume of the AMERI- 
CAN STOCK JOURNAL, has induced the Proprietor to undertake several improvements for 
the Volume commencing January, 1860, and he now offers it to the public with the assurance 
that its present high character will be fully sustained, and no effort will be spared to render 


the paper an indispensable necessity to all interested in the Breeding and Management of our 
Domestic Animals. 


The VETERINARY DEPARTMENT will be under the editorial direction of Doctor GEO. 
H. DADD, the distinguished Veterinary Surgeon, and late Editor and Proprietor of the 
American Veterinary Journal. 

Each Number of the paper contains 32 large octavo pages, and is handsomely illustrated. 
It is published monthly at 25 Park Row, New York. Terms $1 00 per year, invariably in 
advance, with a liberal discount to clubs. 

f° Specimen copies gratis. Money may be sent at publisher's risk, in registered letters. 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & Co., Agents, 


No. 25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


GISHURST’S PATENT COMPOUND 


For Preventing and Destroying 


Red Spider, Mealy Bug, Mildew, Thrip, Scale, Green and Ameri- 
can Blight Ants, Brown Fly, &c., &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE GARDENING PRESS. 
Extract from the Gardener's Chronicle. 

‘¢ That it really kills Red Spider, Aphides, Mealy Bug, Thrips and Scale, it is impossible to 
doubt, in the face of reports of Practical men, among whom we may mention Mr. Rivers, Sir 
William Hooker, Mr. Judd, Gardener to Earl Spencer; Mr. Cole, Gardener to Mrs. Silver; 
Mr. Fox, Gardener to Lord Kingsdown ; Mr. Collinson, Gardener to the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster; Messrs. Lane and Son, Mr. J. Veitch, Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, and many others too 
numerous to mention.”’ 

‘For the Oidium, or any other kind of Mildew on Vines, the Gishurst Compound is a per- 
fect remedy.” —Mnr. Rivers. 

‘*T find it effectually to kill Mealy Bug at the strength of half a pound to the gallon of 
water ; at the strength of two ozs. to the gallon it is sudden death to Green Fly and Thrips, 
wherever it comes in contact with them.’’—Mr. Jupp. 

‘“‘Tt certainly is the best article sent out for the purpose reeommended.”—Mnr. Kearsry. 

‘We can confidently recommend it to our customers as a first-rate article.’’"—Avustix & 
M’ Asin. 

Sold in Boxes, at $1, $2, $4 each, with printed directions for using. 


For Sale at William Elliott’s Seed Store, 31 John Street, N. Y. 


W. E. has also on hand a choice assortment of Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds, including 
all the varieties worthy of notice, which I offer for sale at moderate prices. 

Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 

Orders from the country punctually attended to. 


March & April. W. ELLIOTT, Seedsman, 31 John St., N. Y. 
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The American Home Garden. 
Being Principles and Rules for the Culture 
of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrub- 
bery. To which are added brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By 
Avexanper Watson. With several Hundred 
Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, - - $1 50 


Life of North American Insects. 
With numerous Illustrations drawn from 
Specimens in the Cabinet of the Author. 
By Professor Jarcer, assisted by H. C. 
Preston, M.D. 12mo, Muslin, - 1 2 

Chaptal’s Chemistry 
Applied to Agriculture. With a Prelimina- 
ry Chapter on the Organization, Structure 
&c., of Plants, by Sir Humporey Davy; an 
Essay on the Use of Lime as a Manure, by 
M. Puvis; with Introductory observations 
to the same, by Professor Renwick. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Rev. Witi1am P. Page. 
18mo, Half Sheep, 50 


Gardener’s Farmer’s Dictionary. 
A Vocabulary of the Technical Terms re- 
cently introduced into Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture from various Sciences, and also a 
Compendium of Practical Farming: 
latter from the Works of the Rev. W. M. 
Ruam, Lovupoy, Low and Yovarr, and the 
most eminent American Authors. 
numerous Illustrations. 
$1 50; Sheep, extra, 

A Treatise on Agriculture; 
Comprising a concise History of its Origin 
and Progress; the present Condition of the 
Art, Abroad and at Home; and the Theory 
and Practice of Husbandry. By Joann Arm- 































12mo, Muslin, 
1 75 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQURAE, NEW YORK. 


{= Sent by Mail, Postage paid, on Receipt of Price. 
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Beck’s Botany of the United States. 









sTronG. With Notes, by Jesse Buen. To 
which is added a Dissertation on the 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 18mo, Half 
Sheep, - ----+-+-+-+ + - 60 









American Husbandry; 

Being a Series of Essays, &c., designed for 
its Improvement. By WiLLis Gaytorp and 
Loraer Tucker. 2 volumes 18mo, Half 
Sheep, - 1 00 
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The American’ Poulterer’s Companion. 
A Practical Treatise on the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, Fattening, and general Management of 
the various Species of Domestic Poultry. 
By C. N. Bement. With accurate and beau- 
tiful Illustrations, and Portraits of Fowls 
taken from Life. 12mo, Muslin, - $1 25 


The Trees of America. 


Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botani- 
cally Delineated, and Scientifically and 
Popularly Described; being considered prin- 
cipally with reference to their Geography 
and History ; Soil and Situation ; Propaga- 
tion and Culture ; Accidents and Diseases ; 
Properties and Uses; Economy in the Arts; 
Introduction into Commerce; and their 
Application in Useful and Ornamental Plan- | 
tations. ByD. J. Browne. Illustrated by | 
numerous Engravings. 8vo, Muslin, 4 50 


The Farmer’s Instructor. 
Consisting of Essays, Practical Directions, 
and Hints for the Management of the Farm 
and the Garden. By the late Judge Bust. 
2 vols. 18mo, Half Sheep, - 1 00 


The Farmer's Companion. 
Or, Essays on the Principles and Practice of 
American Husbandry. With the Address 
prepared to be delivered before the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Societies of New 
Haven County, Connecticut. And an Ap- | 
pendix, containing Tables, and other Mat- 
ter useful to the Farmer. By the late Judge 
Buet. To which is prefixed an Eulogy 
on the Life and Character of Bour., by 
Amos Dean. 12mo, Muslin, - 75 


The Botany of the United States, North of 
Va. ; comprising Descriptions of Flowering 
and fern-like Plants hitherto found in those 
States, arranged according to the Natural 
System. With a Synopsis of the Genera 
according to the Linnzan System, a Sketch 
of the Rudiments of Botany,&c. By Lewis 
C. Beck. 12mo, Mus., $1 25; Sheep, 1 50 
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New and Rare Flower Seeds. 


on HH. A. DREER, 
S seedsman and Florist, 


No. 327 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Penn., 


Has just issued his new Catalogue, in which may be found all the 


NOVELTIES FOR 1860. 


With all the other varieties of recent introduction, forming the most extensive list of 


RARE AND CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


ever offered in this country, having been selected and imported at great expense from the 
best collections in England, France, Belgium, and Prussia, together with many of his own 
growth. All the varieties mentioned on this list are actually on hand ; although, in conse- 
quence of the rarity of some, the stock is necessarily limited. 

Send for Catalogues, which will be mailed to all applicants. 

Vegetable Seeds—A large stock of Fresh and Genuine Seeds, principally of my own 
growth. For special list, see advertisement in Horticutturist for February. 

Also on hand at my Nurseries, a large stock of the newest and best varieties of ROSES, 
VERBENAS, DOUBLE AND SINGLE PETUNIAS, FUCHSIAS, DAHLIAS, 
GERANIUMS, CARNATIONS, PHLOX, PHIONIAS, DELPHINIUM, ORNA- 
MENTAL SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, EVERGREENS, &c. For which, see Catalogues. 


H. A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 


Warchouse 327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





New Plants! New Plants!! 


BARNES & WASHBURN, 
Seedsmen and Florists, 


HARRISON SQUARE (NEAR BOSTON), MASS., 


Beg to inform the public that their Catalogue, No. 2, for Spring of 1860, is now ready, 
containing a Descriptive and Priced List of New and Rare Plants, which are now offered to the 
public for the first time in this country. Among them are NEW BOUVARDIAS, NEW 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, NEW GERANIUMS, NEW GLADIOLUS, NEW FUCHSIAS, NEW 
HELIOTROPES, NEW VERBENAS. NEW PHLOXES, NEW DOUBLE PETUNIAS; an 
unrivalled collection of upwards of 50 varieties of NEW DAHLIAS, comprising all the New 
Prize varieties exhibited in England and France in 1859. 


To which is added a general descriptive list of all the most desirable and popular plants 
now in cultivation, with directions for their culture. This Catalogue cannot fail to interest 
all lovers of Beautiful Plants. 


(7° Catalogues forwarded to all applicants, (post-paid,) on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Plants packed in good order, so as to bear transportation to any part of the country, will 
be delivered in Boston, free of expense, and forwarded according to directions. 


Address, BARNES & WASHBURN, 


Mch., Apr. & May. Marrison Square, Mass. 





NOTICE. 


Tue copartnership heretofore existing under the firm of A. Saul & Co. having expired by 
its own limitation, the undersigned will continue the business on his own account from this 


date. 
A. SAUL. 


HiGHianD Nurseries, NEwsurcH, April 1st, 1859. 


Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 


A. SAUL, successor to the late A. J. Downing & Co., has the pleasure of announcing to 
the patrons of this establishment, and the public in general, that he has now on hand, for 
the ensuing spring trade, a complete stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., &c., 
comprising as follows, viz. : 

APPLE-TREES, Standard, 2 to 4 years from the buds, all the leading varieties. 

a a “ 1 to 2 years, the new and rarer kinds. 

Dwarf, 1 to 2 years, best of selection of leading varieties. 
PEAR-TREES, Standard and Dwarf, 1 to 3 years, all the leading varieties. 
CHERRY-TREES, Standard and on Mahaleb, 1 to 3 years, all the leading varieties. 
PLUM, PEACH, APRICOT, NECTARINE AND QUINCE-TREES, 1 to 2 

years, of all the leading varieties. 

GRAPE-VINES, Native and Foreign, a full collection. 

GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES AND 
STRAWBERRIES, all the best new and old proved varieties. Also RHUBARB AND 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, = “ ss 

WALNUTS, CHESTNUTS, FILBERTS AND ALMONDS. 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 

EVERGREEN TREES, a very large stock of Norway Spruce, from 1 to 5 feet. 

- Balsam Fir and European Silver Fir, ‘“ 1 to 8 feet. 

“ Scotch, Austrian and White Pine, ‘“ ~—-1 to 5 feet. 

- Hemlock and American Spruce, Arbor Vite and Junipers of 
all sorts, and a great variety of the new Conifers. 

DECIDUOUS TREES, of extra size, for streets, and giving immediate effect to parks, 
lawns, cemeteries, &c., as well as the usual sizes?and smaller, at lower rates, viz.: Maples 
(8 varieties), Elms (10 varieties), Ash (8 varieties), Oaks (6 varieties), Horse-chestnuts, Ailan- 
thus, Alders, Beeches, Birches, Catalpa, Celtis Cordata, Larch, Kentucky Coffee, Tulip-tree, 
Magnolia’s Negundo, Abele, Mountain Ash, Locust, Weeping Willows, Deciduous Cypress, 
American and European Linden, &c., &c. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, over 50 choice species and varieties. 

ROSES, Hybrid Perpetual, French and Moss, Bourbon, Chinas and Tea, a large collec- 
tion of them. 

WEEPING TREES, 6 different kinds, besides a large collection of Dahlias, Peonies, 
Hardy Herbaceous and Bedding-out plants, a large assortment. 

HEDGE PLANTS, 100,000 Osage Orange plants, 1 to 3 years old. 

“s - American Arbor Vitz for Screens, &c. 

The above stock is all of the best quality and growth, and, with many other things not herein 
enumerated, will be sold, according to size and quality, at as reasonable rates as can be 
obtained at any respectable establishment in the country. 

A new edition of our catalogues will be ready about the middle of March, which will be 
sent to applicants on enclosing a post-office stamp to pre-pay the same. 

The undersigned, in assuming the business on his own account, solicits a continuance of 
the liberal patronage heretofore given this old establishment; his connection with it for the 
last twenty-one years, he flatters himself, is the best guarantee for the faithful and careful 
manner in which the business will be conducted. 

A. SAUL. 


Mch. & Apr. 


“ ae 


Hicuianp Nurseries, Newsuron, Feb. 20th, 1860. 





HARRRISON'S 


IMPROVED 


EUROPEAN 
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These Ranges, adapted to the use of Families and Hotels, are confidently offered to the 
public as far superior to any ever before in market. For ECONOMY of FUEL, DURABILITY 
and GENERAL EFFICIENCY, THEY CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 442 Broadway, New Yerk. 








BRIDGEMAN’S 


HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nursery & Greenhouse Department, 
878 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The subscriber, wishing to clear a portion of his grounds, offers to the Trade and these 
planting in large quantities, the following Shrubs, &., at reduced prices : 


Weigela rosea, large size, per hundred, i g : ° $15 00 
Spirea Reevesii, " a“ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 15 00 
- ‘* fi pleno, large, ' = : . ‘ ‘ 20 00 
“  salicifolia, : ; ‘ ‘ 15 00 
‘*  callosa, n : ‘ ‘ ‘ pe 00 
Syringa vulgaris ° ; ‘ ‘ 5 00 
“— persica, ‘ ‘ . ‘ 15 00 
Hibiscus syriacus, 5 ft. high, ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 25 00 


- 8 ft. * ‘ ‘ ’ P 15 00 

Forsythia viridissima, large, ‘ : ‘ ‘ 15 00 
Deutzia graciles, ‘ ° ‘ . 20 00 
” scabra, . ‘ : ‘ 20 00 
Tamarix germanica, . . . ‘ 15 00 
Climbing Rose, large | size, 6 var., ; ‘ : ; 25 00 
Lonicera, 4 ° . ° . 20 00 
Bignonia radicans, ex. large, ; ‘ . ° 25 00 


Besides the above, a large assortment of Flowering Shrubs and Vines, at the usual market 
prices. 
The attention of Purchasers is also called to the following: 
Grapes—Delaware, Rebecca, Diana, and other best hardy varieties, as well as an assort- 
ment of Foreign Grapes. 
Blackberries—New Rochelle and Newman's Thornless. 


Currants—All the most valuable sorts; a large quantity of Red Dutch, at 6 dollars per 
hundred. 


Raspberries—Bagley’s Perpetual, Red Antwerps, Brinkle’s Orange, and other popular 
sorts. 


Straw berries—aAll the favorite kinds. 
Rhubarb—Myatt’s Linneus, Victoria and Giant. 
Asparagus—One, two and three years old. 
Herbaceous Plants—A large collection. 


Bedding Plants—Such as Dablias, Verbenas, Petunias, Fuchsias, Geraniums, and mis- 
cellaneous Bedding Plant, in great variety. 


Roses—Standard, Dwarf and on own roots, best selected kinds. For particulars see Cata- 
logue No. 6. 
French Hybrid Gladiolus—fFifty-six new varieties of this splendid flower. A 


special Descriptive and Priced List of these and other summer-blooming Bulbs is now 
ready. 


EF All orders by mail will be attended to with promptness and liberality. 


Mar. & Apr. ANDREW BRIDGEMAN. 





NEW PLANTS. 


—_— Ho 


The undersigned will be prepared to send out, during the months of April and May, the 
following New Plants. They were carefully selected from the best Collections in Europe, and 
will prove desirable additions to those hitherto introduced into this country :— 


New Verbenas. 


Albion—Pure white, very large and free bloomer. 

Isa Craig--Rosy-purple, lemon eye. 

Lady Cotton Shephard—Bright rosy-purple, white eye. 
ars— Bright crimson-scarlet, dwarf, free bloomer. . 

Maonetti Coccinea—A very neat and distinct species of slender procumbent habit, with 
elegantly striped red and white flowers, in the way of V. Imperatrice Elizabeth. 

er. Leslie—Bright rose, large white eye, good form. 


. White—Fine, delicate blush-white; an extra large, well-formed truss; elegant tint, 
and fragrant. 


Sultana—Pink, good form, retaining its color well. 
50 Cents each, or the set of eight varieties mailed to any address for $3. 


New Fuchsias. 


*Crown Jewel—The darkest black-violet corolla yet offered, finely contrasted with rich 
crimson sepals, a fine habit of growth. 50 cents. 

Dianthifiora Flore-Pleno—Large double corolla, almost black on opening. 50 cents. 

*Eclat—Sepals and tube scarlet, corolla clear white, good habit, free and abundant bloomer, 
an improvement on the white corollaed varieties. 1 dollar. 

Leoline—Short bright crimson sepals, charmingly contrasted with a rich violet-blue corollo ; 
a remarkably free-flowering, short-jointed and dwarf-habited variety. 50 cents, 

La Crinoline—A large blue corolla of wonderful expansion, with crimson sepals, beautiful 
and effective. 50 cents. 

Marquis of Bristol—Tube and sepals crimson, corolla large and double, free, good habit. 
50 cents. 

Sir Colin Campbell—The most beautiful double Fuchsia, flower very large, tube and sepals 


dark scarlet, corolla very prominent, large, full and regular, of a beautiful purple color. 
1 dollar. 


Stradella—Scarlet sepals, and finely recurved, violet-tinted black corolla, occasionally 
striped, unique and beautiful. 


* As the stock of these two varieties is small, they will not be sent out till June. 


New Bedding Dahlias, 


White Unique—A beautiful dwarf, compact and profuse flowering bedding variety, the 
blossoms pure white, and fully double, producing nearly one-third more flowers than the 
best white yet out, and throwing its bloom conspicuously above the leaf growth. 50 cents 
each. 

Gloire de France—A very dwarf, robust and branching variety, with conspicuously beauti- 
ful large purple amaranth-crimson flowers, of model form and permanent color, which are 
borne on remarkably fine foot-stalks above the growth. Price, 50 cents each. 


New Achimenes. 


Achimenes Longiflora Flore-Pleno—A very neat and ornamental plant, with variable 
double and semi-double flowers, of a rich porcelain-blue. This is a curious and very novel 
variety, flowering throughout the summer months. Price, 50 cents each. 


New Heliotropium. 


Heliotropium— Belle of Jersey City—This beautiful variety of Helitrope was raised by 
myself, and exhibited last year at the Brooklyn Horticultural Society, where it was unani- 
mously awarded an extra prize. The habit of the plant is very dwarf and compact, admir- 
able either for bedding or for potculture ; the truss of bloom is exceedingly large and full, 
of a dark bluish-lilac color. It was seen last season by hundreds, and universally admired. 
Price, 25 cents each. [ See next Page. 





Spergula Pilifera. 


This hardy perennial Alpine plant is now being extensively used in England as a substitute 
for grass, in forming lawns, and for borders to flower-beds. It requires no mowing, and 
from the penetrative nature of its roots, its verdant freshness is preserved during the hot- 
test weather. Young seedling plants 50 cents per doz. Small packets of seed 25 cents each. 


New Tropeolum—Tom Thumb. 


This plant—although, as its name implies, is only a Nasturtium—is one of the most showy 
and desirable in its class. It never grows more than from nine inches to one foot in height, 
and is always covered with a profusion of brilliant orange scarlet flowers, making a dis- 
play far superior to any scarlet Geranium, or indeed of any plant with a similar colored 
flower. From its showiness and other good qualities, it deserves a place in every garden. 


Price, 25 cents each. 
New Japan Pink. 


Dianthus Sinensis Hedwiggi—This new gigantic flowered pink, from Japan, is twice or 
thrice the size of any other yet known in our gardens, and is not less magnificent in size 
than splendid in its colors, varying in all the richest possible combinations of crimson, with 
white and mottled flakes, and without exception the most extraordinary flower in its tribe 

et discovered. During the past season it was exhibited at the first Horticultural Shows 
in England, and invariably carried off the first prize. Price, 50 cents each. 
gas Orders from unknown correspondents must be accompanied by a remittance, or no 
attention will be paid to the order. 
Ja Correspondents will please state by what conveyance they desire the goods to be sent, 
and also give their names in full, with Post-Office Address, County and State. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 
WASHINGTON NURSERY, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Rural Annual 





AND 


HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY, 


FOR 1860. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of Tue Rurat ANNUAL AND HorticuttuRAL Directory is now 
published. It contains One Hundred and Seven Illustrations. It is unquestionably the hand- 
somest work of the kind yet published in this country. It contains One HUNDRED AND 
Twenty Pages, abounding in useful and interesting information. 


No Farmer or Fruit-Grower should be without a Copy. 


Among the Contents will be found articles 

On Planting and Management of Fruit Trees. 
On Insects Injurious and Beneficial to the Farmer and Fruit Grower—75 Illustrations 
On Dwarf Pears, Apples, Plums, and Cherries—6 Illustrations. 
On the Cultivation of the American Black Raspberry—1 Illustration. 
On the Management and Varieties of Pigeons—14 Illustrations. 
On Planting Evergreens.—2 Illustrations. 
On Ornamental Deciduous Trees—7 Illustrations. 
On the Diseases of Animals—Remedies, etc. 

The Illustrations have been obtained at a great expense, and are superior to anything of 
the kind yet published in this country. 

Let every one interested in the Culture of the Soil, or in the improvement of Rural Taste, 


send foracopy, ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


Sent pre-paid, by mail, to any address, on receipt of the money in three cent postage stamps. 


Address, C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CoO., 


NEW YORK. 
(> The bound volumes for 1856, ’7,’8 and 9, can be had at 25 cents each, postage paid. 


Jan. 





New Plants for 1860. 


We take much pleasure in offering to the public the following collection of Plants, received 
during the past season from several of the most celebrated European Florists, which we can 
confidently recommend. 


Strong Plants will be ready for delivery April Ist. 


NEW VERBENAS. 


BEAUTY OF DENTON (Breeze), rose, with a yellow eye, fine form, free habit, very 
gay and effective, 
BISHOP’S PURPLE (Breeze), violet-shaded purple, ‘well contrasted with a white eye, 
a fine habit, free trusser, excellent color and style for bedding, extra fine, 
DOMVILLIANA (Breeze), color of Standard Bearer (rich bluish purple), admirably 
contrasted with the largest white Auricula-like eye yet offered, large truss and Pip, 
bold and effective, extra fine, 
MISS BREEZE (Breeze), fine violet, purple or crimson, with yellow eye, 
LILIAN MARY (Breeze), bright cerise scarlet, with yellow eye, free bloomer, medium- 
sized truss, gay and effective, % 
SUNSHINE, ruby, shading off to rose, white eye, good flower and free ‘trusser, 
SOUVENIR (Edmonds), rosy lilac, lemon eye, large truss, 
RACHEL (Chauviere}, beautiful, clear, violet, fine, ; 
EASTERN BEAUTY (Edmonds), rich deep ealmon rose, lemon eye, fine, 
The above collection of nine varieties. . . $3 00 
The same by mail, prepaid, ; ; ‘ ‘ 3 50 


The following varieties, of our own raiging, are selected from a large number of seedlings, 
as possessing qualifications entitling them to a prominent position among the many varieties 
of this universal favorite : 


HOPE LESLIE, cherry scarlet, large lemon eye, good truss, fine for bedding, — 
MAGAWISCA, bright rose, yellow eye, large truss, good habit, very desirable, 

ROCK RIMMON, purple, white eye, fine truss and pip, . 

MASSASOIT, bright, deep carmine, large lemon eye, profuse bloomer, excellent, 
ONECO, light purple self, large pip, full truss, good habit, 


The entire collection of fourteen varieties, ‘ ‘ . $400 
The same by mail, prepaid, ° ° ‘ : 4 75 


NEW FUCHSIAS. 
VARIETIES WITH DOUBLE COROLLA. 


AUGUSTE GEVAERT (Coene), recommended as being one of the finest double vari- 
eties in cultivation, 


—— flore pleno (Dubus), tube and sepale rose, ; corolla dark red, very 

arge 

DIANTHIFLORA, flore pleno (Demouveaux), double, large corolla, almost black, and 
opening fine, 

oo flore pleno (Dubus), sepals brick ‘red, corolla deep indigo blue, extra 

ouble, 

INCOMPARABLE (Bi wdinot), sepals light red, corolla purplish carmine, 

SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. The most beautiful double Fuchsia, flower very large, 
tube and sepals dark scarlet, corolla — — large, full and oe. of a 
beautiful purple color, : , ‘ 

The collection of six double easiotien, : ‘ $3 00 


AGNES SOREL (Demouveaux), tube and sepals white, corolla cerise amaranth, 

COUNTESS (Rollinson), tube and sepals white, light violet corolla, 

BEATRICE (Rollinson), tube and sepals white, red corolla, ‘ 

CROWN JEWEL (Banks). The darkest black-violet corolla yet offered, finely con- 
trasted with rich crimson sepals, combined with a good habit of growth, 


FLOWER OF FRANCE, white sepals, with rich violet blue — - bloomer, free 
habit, a striking flow er, 


. 


[See nect page. 











FASCINATION (Smith), tube and sepals crimson, large, pure white corolla, ; 

GOLDEN PLOVER (Smith), similar to Souvenir de Chiswick, with the addition of 
beautiful golden-colored foliage, veined with purple lake, 

ISA CRAIG (Banks), a fine, large-flowered variety, with long crimson sepals, and 
similarly formed corolla, of distinct habit and ornamental outline, ‘ 

LA CRINOLINE (Banks), a large blue corolla of wonderful expansion, with crimson 
sepals, beautiful and effective, 

LEOLINE (Banks), a dwarf, free- -flowering variety, with bright crimson sepals, charm- 
ingly contrasted with a "rich violet-blue corolla, . 

MADAME MIELLEZ (Dubus), pale blush, corolla bluish lilac, | 


SCIPIO (Smith), coral-red sepals, violet purple corolla, great improvement on all the 
globosa varieties, 


PERICLES (Smith), broad crimson-scarlet eepals, well reflexed, ‘corolla violet purple, 
TRICOLOR (Dubus), scarlet tube, sepals white, violet corolla, - 


WILTSHIRE LASS (Wheeler), tube and sepals waxy white, rich, dark puce corolla, 


$0 50 


The above fifteen varieties for 


$7 00 
The entire collection of twenty-one varieties, 


8 50 


TRITOMA (ENIPHOFIA) UVARIA. 


TRITOMA UVARIA GLAUCESCENS, the earliest flowering variety, in flower from the 
middle of aan to the middle of September, : ‘ 

TRITOMA UVARIA SEROTINA, similar in some respects to the above, but of more 
robust, spreading growth, in flower during the month of September, 


1 00 
1 00 


PETUNIAS. 


*AZORA, neat purplish rose, good full habit of growth and bloom. 


©HESPERUS, fine purplish lavender rose, distinct shade, full, compact flower. 
©IMPERIALIS PURPUREA PLENISSIMA, brilliant carmine. 


LOUIS VAN HOUTTE, rich carmine rose, ‘with white throat, fine form. 
SMADAME LOUIS THIBAUT, well formed, white, tinged with rose. 
SMAID OF KILDARE, pure white, good form, free bloomer. 
SMURILLIO, crimson lilac, good shape. 

ROSE MARIE, fine rosy carmine striped with white, extra. 
SREVEILLI, fine white with rosy blush. 


SGENERAL HAVELOCK, double, light, rosy purple, well filled with a bold outer guard petal. 
WHITE PERFECTION, pure white. 


MADAME JOSEPHINE DE GRIEGES, rosy violet, shaded with white, very beautiful. 
SAUGUSTA CAUCHOIS, rosy white, with violet stripes. 
SMADAME PFITZER, rosy violet, dark centre, very large. 


Price, 25 centseach. The collection of fourteen varicties $3 00. 


* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are double flowers. 


NEW PHLOZ. 


TRIOMPHE DE TWICKEL. We have received, from a celebrated Belgian florist, a 
fine stock of this new and beautiful Phlox, which he describes as follows : “ Car- 
mine, regularly bordered and striped with pure white, form perfect, a most 


abundant bloomer, very hardy and vigorous, one of the most showy varieties in 
cultivation, ‘ , ; 1 00 


Also many other novelties from the celebrated collections of Fontaine and Licrval, a list of 
which will appear in April Catalogue. 


New varieties of 1859, js 75 cents each, $6 00 per doz. 
Best “ a a i . 50 ae 4 00 “ 
yood old varieties, . ‘ ‘ 25 a“ 2 06 % 


We shall also offer several other novelties in the way of Heliotropes, Lantanas, Monthly 
Carnations, Crassula, Bedding Geraniums, Dablias, Chrysanthemums, Hollyhocks, &c., &c., 


a descriptive list of which will appear in our new PLant CataLoauz, published April lst, and 
mailed to all applicants enclosing a three-cent postage stamp. 


B. K. BLISS, 
March and April Springfield, Mass. 





New Plants for 1860. 


We take much pleasure in offering to the public the following collection of Plants, received 
during the past season from several of the most celebrated European Florists, which we can 
confidently recommend. 


Strong Plants will be ready for delivery April Ist. 


NEW VERBENAS. 


BEAUTY OF DENTON (Breeze), rose, with a yellow eye, fine form, free habit, very 
gay and effective. $0 2 
BISHOP’S PURPLE (Breeze), violet-shaded purple, "well contrasted with a white eye, 
a fine habit, free trusser, excellent color and style for bedding, extra fine, 
DOMVILLIANA (Breeze), color of Standard Bearer (rich bluish purple), admirably 
contrasted with the largest white Auricula-like eye yet offered, large truss and pip, 
bold and effective, extra fine, ‘ . 
MISS BREEZE (Breeze), fine violet, purple or crimson, with yellow eye, 
LILIAN MARY (Breeze), bright cerise scarlet, with yellow eye, free bloomer, medium- 
sized truss, gay and effective, ‘ 
SUNSHINE, ruby, shading off to rose, white eye, good flower and free ‘raser, 
SOUVENIR (Edmonds), rosy lilac, lemon eye, large truss, 
RACHEL (Chauviere}, beautiful, clear, violet, fine, ‘ 
EASTERN BEAUTY (Edmonds), rich deep calmon rose, lemon eye, fine, : 
The above collection of nine varieties. . . $3 00 
The same by mail, prepaid, ‘ ‘ ‘ : 3 50 


The following varieties, of our own raiging, are selected from a large number of seedlings, 
as possessing qualifications entitling them to a prominent position among the many varieties 
of this universal favorite : 


HOPE LESLIE, cherry scarlet, large lemon eye, good truss, fine for bedding, fragrant, 25 
MAGAWISCA, bright rose, yellow eye, large truss, good habit, very desirable, ; 25 
ROCK RIMMON, purple, white eye, fine truss and pip, . ° 25 
MASSASOIT, bright, deep carmine, large lemon eye, profuse bloomer, excellent, ‘ 25 
ONECO, light purple self, large pip, full truss, good habit, ‘ : 25 


The entire collection of fourteen varieties, ‘ ‘ . $400 
The same by mail, prepaid, ; . ; ; 4 75 


NEW FUCHSIAS. 
VARIETIES WITH DOUBLE COROLLA. 


AUGUSTE GEVAERT (Coene), recommended as being one of the finest double vari- 
eties in cultivation, .- 

CHEIRANTHIFLORA flore pleno (Dubus), tube and sepals rose, ; corolla dark red, very 
large, 

DIANTHIFLORA, ‘flore pleno (Demouveaux), double, large corolla, almost black, and 
opening fine, 

sang oa flore pleno (Dubus), sepals brick ‘red, corolla deep indigo blue, extra 

ouble ; 

INCOMPARABLE (Bi: widinot), sepals light red, corolla purplish carmine, 

SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. The most beautiful double Fuchsia, flower very large, 
tube and sepals dark scarlet, corolla ~—  snamaneere large, full and nae, of a 
beautiful purple color, : , i 

The collection of six double wartatien, ; $3 00 


AGNES SOREL (Demouveaux), tube and sepals white, nit cerise amaranth, 

COUNTESS (Rollinson), tube and sepals white, light violet corolla, 

BEATRICE (Rollinson), tube and sepals white, red corolla, i 

CROWN JEWEL (Banks). The darkest black-violet corolla yet offered, finely con- 
trasted with rich crimson sepals, combined with a good habit of growth, 

FLOWER OF FRANCE, white sepals, with rich violet blue sain _— bloomer, free 
habit, a striking flow er, 


[See net page. 








FASCINATION (Smith), tube and sepals crimson, large, pure white corolla, ‘ 

GOLDEN PLOVER (Smith), similar to Souvenir de Chiswick, with the addition of 
beautiful golden-colored foliage, veined with purple lake, 

ISA CRAIG (Banks), a fine, large-flowered variety, with long crimson sepals, and 
similarly formed corolla, of distinct habit and ornamental outline, ‘ 

LA CRINOLINE (Banks), a large blue corolla of wonderful expansion, with crimson 
sepals, beautiful and ‘effectiv e, 

LEOLINE (Banks), a dwarf, free-flowering variet y; with bright crimson sepals, charm- 
ingly contrasted with a "rich violet-blue corolla, . 

MADAME MIELLEZ (Dubus), pale blush, corolla bluish lilac, 

SCIPIO (Smith), coral-red sepals, violet purple corolla, great improvement on all the 
globosa varieties, ° 

PERICLES (Smith), broad crimson-scarlet sepals, well reflexed, ‘corolla violet purple, 

TRICOLOR (Dubus), scarlet tube, sepals white, violet corolla, 

WILTSHIRE LASS (Wheeler), tube and sepals waxy white, rich, dark puce corolla, 


$0 50 


The above fifteen varieties for 


d $7 00 
The entire collection of twenty-one varieties, 


8 50 


TRITOMA (ENIPHOFIA) UVARIA. 


TRITOMA UVARIA GLAUCESCENS, the earliest flowering variety, in flower from the 
middle of August to the middle of September, ‘ 

TRITOMA UVARIA SEROTINA, similar in some respects to the above, but of more 
robust, spreading growth, in flower during the month of September, 


PETUNIAS. 


®AZORA, neat purplish rose, good full habit of growth and bloom. 
SHESPERUS, fine purplish lavender rose, distinct shade, full, compact flower. 
SIMPERIAL Is PURPUREA PLENISSIMA, brilliant carmine. 

LOUIS VAN HOUTTE, rich carmine rose, ‘with white throat, fine form. 
SMADAME LOUIS THIBAUT, well formed, white, tinged with rose. 
®MAID OF KILDARE, pure white, good form, free bloomer. 

®°MURILLO, crimson lilac, good shape. 

ROSE MARIE, fine rosy carmine striped with white, extra. 

°REVEILLI, fine white with rosy blush. 


©GENERAL HAV ELOCK, double, light, rosy purple, well filled with a bold outer guard petal. 
WHITE PERFECTION, pure white. 


MADAME JOSEPHINE DE GRIE GES, rosy violet, shaded with white, very beautiful. 
SAUGUSTA CAUCHOIS, rosy white, with violet stripes. 
®SMADAME PFITZER, rosy violet, dark centre, very large. 

Price, 25 centseach. The collection of fourteen varieties $3 00. 
* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are double flowers, 


NEW PHLOZ. 


TRIOMPHE DE TWICKEL. We have received, from a celebrated Belgian florist, a 
fine stock of this new and beautiful Phlox, which he describes as follows : “ Car- 
mine, regularly bordered and striped with pure white, form perfect, a most 


abundant bloomer, very hardy and vigorous, one of the most showy varieties in 
cultivation, a ‘ 3 1 00 


Also many other novelties from the celebrated collections of Fontaine and Lierval, a list of 
which will appear in April Catalogue. 

New varieties of 1859, 7 , 5 

Best ee “ 1858, . ; - 0 

yood old varieties, . g , : 


cents each, $6 00 per doz. 

“6 4 00 “ 
5 - 2 06 = 

Ve shall also offer several other novelties in the way of Heliotropes, Lantanas, Monthly 
cumin Crassula, Bedding Geraniums, Dablias, Chrysanthemums, Hollyhocks, &., &c., 
a descriptive list of which will appear in our new PLANT CaTaLocug, published April ls , and 
mailed to all applicants enclosing a three-cent postage stamp. 


B. K. BLISS, 
aati Springfield, Mass. 








CHOICE STRAWBERRIES. 


The undersigned, having devoted much time and care to the cultivation of foreign and 
native strawberries, can, with much confidence, recommend the following—the nomencla- 
ture of which is warranted. 

Rivers’ Seedling Eliza, Sterling Castle Pine, Nicholson’s Superb, Alice Maud, Keen's 
Seedling, Sir Adair, Swainstone Seedling, Victoria (Trollop’s), Comte de Flandres, Duc de 
Brabant, Honneur de la Belgique, La Reine, Cuthill’s Black Prince, Princess Royal, Boyden’s 
Mammoth &c., fifty cents per dozen, two dollars per hundred. Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thury, Omar Pascha, Triomphe de Gand, Marilandica, Charles’ Favorite, Harlem Orange, 
vee Albany, Pennsylvania, Peabody’s Seedling, &c., fifty cents per dozen, $1 50 per 

undred. 

Burr’s New Pine, CrimsonCone, Dundee, Genessee, Jenny’s Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, 
Monroe Scarlet, Moyamensing, Longworth’s Prolific, McAvoy’s Superior, McAvoy’s No. 1, 
— Orange, Rival Hudson, Schneike’s Pistillate, Walker, &c., $1 per hundred, $7 50 per 
thousand. 

Hovey’s Seedling, $1 per hundred, $5 per thousand. 

Kitley’s Goliath, Kitley’s Carolina Superba, British Queen, &c., $1 per dozen, $4 per hun- 
dred. Amazon, Excellente, Exhibition, Improved Black Priace, Jucunda, Magnum Bonum, 
Madame Vilmorin, Marquise de la Tour Maubourg, Prince of Wales, Rival Queen, Sir Walter 
Scott, 1$ per dozen. Descriptive catalogues mailed on application. 


JOHN SAUL, 


Nurseryman, Seed Grower and Importer, 
Feb. & Mh. Washington City, D. C. 


New Japan Pinks. 


‘Dianthus Chinensis Hedwigi, Price 25 cents each; $2 50 per dozen. 
“ ts Laciniatus, Price 1$ each ; $10 per dozen. 
The above are the most splendid novelties of the season ; fine healthy plants of each will 
be sent out on and after 20th March. For description, see general Catalogue. 


PETER HENDERSON, 


j JERSEY CITY, New Jersey. 
Agents, McILLVAIN & YOUNG, Seedsmen, 9 John Street, New York. 
March & April.* 


MAHLON MOON. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Offers a general assortment of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, AND SHRUBS. 
The following will be sold very cheap by the quantity : 


MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA,« most beautiful tree. ALTHEAS, 

CORK BARK MAPLE. AMERICAN ELMS. WEIGELA ROSEA. 
SILVER LEAVED do. AMERICAN ASH. SPIRZA REEVESII. 
EUROPEAN SYCAMORE. PURPLE FRINGE. SPIRZA DOUGLASSII. 


EVERGREENS. 


HEMLOCK SPRUCE. DOUBLE WHITE SPRUCE. AMERICAN BALSAM FIR. 
AMERICAN ARBOR VITZ. 








AGRICULTURA1?L BOOES 


PUBLISHED BY 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 


No. 325 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Sent by Mail to any part of the U. S. on receipt of price, 


1 American Farmer's Encyclopedia— 
A Work of great value 
2 Allen's American Farm Book 
8 Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals 
4 Allen's Rural Architecture.......- - 1B 
5 Allen on the Culture of the Grape.... 1 00 
6 American Architect, or Plans for 
Country Dwellings.....++++-.++++ 
7 American Florist’s Guide..... 
8 Barry's Fruit Garden....---+- 
9 Blake's Farmer at Home 
10 Boussingault’s Rural Economy 
11 Browne's Bird Fancier........ eocecce 
12 Browne's Poultry Yard.......-.+-.+ 1 
18 Browne’s Field Book of Manures..... 1 
14 Bridgeman’s Gardener's Assistant... 1 
15 Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide......... 
16 Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener's In- 
BtrUCtOL..... wecceccceceeees 


17 Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Ma- 


18 Breck’s Book of Flowers 
19 Buist’s Flower Garden Directory..... 
20 Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... 
21 Chinese Sugar Cane and Sugar Mak- 
IMG. .cecccecceccceecsees weccccccces 
22 Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide... 
28 Cobbett’s American Gardener....... 
2% Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper ...... 
25 Cole’s American Fruit Book........ 
26 Cole’s American Veterinarian....... 
27 Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor....... 1 00 
28 Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor..... 1 00 
29 Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Horse.......-ceccceseceseccces 200 
Do. colored plates......-.....-- 4 00 
80 Dana’s Muck Manual........++e.+++ 1 00 
81 Dana's Prize Essay on Manures..... 25 
82 Darlington’s Weeds and Usefvl 


Do. colored plates 

84 Downing's Landscape Gardening.... 8 50 
85 Downing’s Rural Essays..... eccccece 8 00 
36 Eastwood's Cranberry Culture....... 50 
87 Elliott's Western Fruit Book........ 1 25 
88 Every Lady herown FlowerGardener 50 
89 Farm Drainage, (H. F. French)...... 1 00 
40 Fessenden's Farmer and Gardener., 1 25 
41 Fessenden's Am. Kitchen Gardener. 50 
42 Field's Pear Culture............-. ese 

43 Fish Culture......scceessesecceecees 

44 Flint on Grasses.........ce0seeseeee 

45 Guenon on Milch Cows........+..00- 

46 Herbert's Hints to Horse-keepers.... 1 
47 Hooper's Dog and Gun...........00« 
— Chinese Sugar Cane.... .... 


* 


49 Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry$1 25 
50 Johnston’s Elements of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Geology...... 1 00 
51 Johnston’s Catechism of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry for Schools ...... 25 
52 Langstroth on the Hive and Honey 
Be®..cc.ceee cecccccccccees 1 25 
58 Leuchar’s Hot Houses........0.000- 1 25 
54 Liebig’s Familiar Lettersto Farmers 50 
55 Linsley’s Morgan Horses. .......0.++ 
56 Miner's Bee-keeper’s Manual 
57 Miles on the Horse's Foot... 
58 Milburn on the Cow..........sceeees 
59 Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, bound 
in 4 Series, .......0-ccseeees€@ch 1 25 
60 Munn’s Land Drainer...........0.. 50 
61 Nash’s Progressive Farmer., 60 
62 Neill’s Gardener’s Companion...... 1 00 
63 Norton’s Elements of Agriculture... 60 
64 Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee........ 1 00 
65 Pardee on the Strawberry........... 60 
66 Pedder’s Land Measurer........... 50 
67 Persoz’ New Culture of the Vine... 
68 Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s Chart......... 25 
69 Quinby's Mysteries of Bee-keeping.. 1 00 
TO RON Pemba occ cncdscacioncass 
71 Randall's Sheep Husbandry........ 1 25 
72 Richardson on the Horse........... 
78 Richardson's Pests of the Farm..... 
74 Richardson's Domestic Fowls....... 
7 Richardson on the Hog.......+s.e0e 
76 Richardson on the Honey Bee...... 
77 Richardson on the Dog..........ees 
78 Reemelin’s Vine-dresser’s Manual., 
79 Shepherd’s Own Book..,....cesss0. 2 00 
80 Stewart's Stable Book........see0.. 1 00 
81 Stray Leaves from the Book of 
Nature. .cccccccccccccccccecececce 1 OO 
82 Stephens’ Book of the Farm, 2 vols. 4 00 
83 Skilful Housewife ............cc0008 5 
84 Skinner's Elements of Agriculture,, 95 
85 Smith's Landscape Gardening...... 1 25 
86 Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture... 2 00 
87 Thomas’ Farm Implements......... 1 00 
88 Thompson's Food of Animals....... 15 
89 The Rose Culturist......cccccose oo 9 
90 Topham’s Chemistry Made Easy.... 25 
91 Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual.. 1 00 
92 Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens.. 1 00 
98 Waring’s Elements of Agriculture., 
C8 Weeks C8 BOON icc cccccteccceccece 
95 White's Gardening for the Boath... 1 
06 Wikaten emt Fiicccccsdcescsscccccce 
97 Youatt & Martin on Cattle.......... 
98 Youatt on the Horse.......ccsceee 
99 Youatt on Sheep ....... 
100 Youatt on the Hog..........eee0:e- 


Lin 
ARRRRBS 


*, 





LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


C. M. SAX TON, BARKER & CO., 


NO. 25 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORE. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. .$1 
Arnold's Life of Patrick Henry 
Allcott’s Gift Book for Young Men.... 
55 “ * Ladies. . 
“ Young Woman’s Book of 
Health...... cc aubeeeaee's 
Austin’s Golden Steps for the Young... 
American Orator’s Own Book 
Adams (J. Quincy), Poems 
Baker’s Life of Wm. H. Seward 
Bogart’s Life of Daniel Boone 
Bartlett's Life of Lady Jane Grey 
" ‘¢ Joan of Arc 
- What I saw in London 
- Pen and Ink Sketches of Paris 1 
Bristol's (Rev. D. W.) Odd-Fellow’s 


Brown’s (TI. W.) 
- Temperance Tales..... 
Brayman’s Thrilling Adventures 
™ Daring Deeds of American 
Bagnall’s Complete Works 
Armenius 3 vols 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
Byron’s Poetical Works. .............+ 
Clement’s Life of Adoniram Judson... 
Concklin’s (Margaret C.) Lives of Mary 
and Martha Washington 
Carroll’s Great American Battle........ 
Clements’ Noble Deeds of Am. Women 
Cobden (J. C.) White Slaves of England 
Caldwell’s Christian Perfection 
Depuy’s Life of Louis Napoleon 
Dow’s Life and Labers, (Lorenzo) 
Delano’s Life on the Plains........ 5% 
Drake (S. G.) Indian Captivities. ...... 
Dick Wilson the Rumseller’s Victim... 
Frost’s Pictorial Family Encyclopedia. . 
‘* Indian Wars and Captivities, 8vo 
‘¢ Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life. 
‘Indian Wars of the U. S, 
‘¢ Border Wars of the West....... 2 
“ Pictorial History of California.. 
Ferre's (J.) States and Territories of the 
GeOne Webbs aso. os boss dosccsccen 
Fanny Fern’s Fern Leaves, Ist Series... 
“ “ 2a “a a 
Little Ferns for Fanny's 
Little Friends 
Fleetwood’s Life of Christ 1 
Gorrie’s Lives of Eminent Methodist 
Ministers 


f James 


“ 


and 
Goodrich’s (S. G.) Recollections of a 
Lifetime. 2 vols 
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Gillie’s History of Greece 
Gilfillan’s Poetsand Poetry of the Bible 1 
Headley’s Life of Lafayette 1 
“ - Empress Josephine.. 1 
Mary Queen of Scots. 1 
1 
1 


“ “ 
“cc ““ 


Louis Kossuth....... 
Women of the Bible. . 
Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII. and his 
Six Wives 
Herbert's Life of Oliver Cromwell...... 
Holme’s (Mrs. Mary J.) Lena Rivers... 
= Homestead on the Hillside... 
« Meadow Brook ; or, Rosa Lee 
Dora Dean and Maggie Miller 
Household Scenes for the Home Circle. 
Hall’s Practical Am. Cookery and Do 
mestic Koonomy...cecccssccscess 
Hosmer’s Young Man’s Book 
- ‘«  Lady’s Book 
Home Story Book 
Jenkin’s (J. S.) New Clerk’s Assistant. . 
‘* Life of Andrew Jackson 
“History of the War with Mexico 
‘*  Constable’s Guide 1 
** New Road Act and Highway 
Laws 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Montgomery’s Life of Wm. H. Harrison 
Montgomery's Life of General Taylor. . 
Maiden Aunt and use of Sunshine 
Michelet’s History of Roman Republic. 
Porter's Silver Cup of Sparkling Drops. 
Putnam’s Elocution and Oratory 
Sargent & Greely’s Life of Henry Clay.. 
Spark’s Life of Washington 
Seward’s Life of John Quincey Adams. . 
Seaver’s Life of Mary Jemison 
Smucker’s Life of Catherine II 
“ Arctic Explorations 
History of the Mormons.... 
Squire’s Antiquities of New York 
Swiss Family Robinson and conclusion. 
Sunbeams for the Little Ones......... : 
Stories to Teach Me To Think 
Shakespeare's Complete Works 
Tefft’s Daniel Webster and his Master 
Pieces. 2 vols 2 
Thompson's Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
- Poetical Works , 


“ 


“ 


ae 


Victor's (Mrs.) Fresh Leaves from Wes- 
tern Woods... 


Victor’s (Mrs.) Parke Madison the Sen- 





1.AGERIA EXITIOSA. FEMALE 2. MALE. 3. FOLLICLE 4. PUPA CASE 
5. TOMICUS LIMINARIS, NATURAL SIZE. 6. MAGN! FIED 7. \CHNEUMON 
for THE HORTICULTURIST, 
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